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A tribute to Wildon Carr, Philosopher and Friend, from on 
who knew him as both, comes from the Editor. Perhaps one of 
the points that will prove most interesting is the revelation that 
Professor Carr chose the word “personalism” as descriptive of his 
thought. 


An exceptionally clear outline of his philosophical thought appears 
in Herbert Wildon Carr’s own article, or address, Persons and 
Things, in which he uses “the word person in a wide meaning to 
denote any individual activity, whether self-conscious or not, which 
possesses its own nature and enjoys its outlook.” The reference to 
Hamlet reveals a point not frequently mentioned of the author, 
namely, the extreme aptness of the occasional literary illustrations he 
chose to employ. 


J. H. Muirhead, whose two recent books have gratified and en- 
riched the world of thought, analyzes Carr’s system from the stand- 
point of Two Great Philosophical Traditions, the Leibnizian and the: 
Hegelian. The latter tendency, in which the individual is subordinate: 
to “an uncreate and all-creative mind revealing itself in human crea-- 
tions,” is seen by the author to be indicated in Carr’s book, The? 
Unique Status of Man. 


Professor John Wright Buckham of the Pacific School of Re-- 
ligion studies Herbert Wildon Carr’s Contribution to Personalism.. 
Like Professor Muirhead, he would place more emphasis upon trans-- 
cendent mind than he finds in the work of Carr. This article will 
be concluded in the April issue. 


As the celebration of the second millenium of Vergil’s birth passes, 
The Personalist is happy to present the comparison of Italy’s Two 
Greatest Poets, by Herbert D. Austin, professor of Italian and 
French in the University of Southern California. 


A 


It is a privilege to include in this number the three fine sonnets: 
In Memoriam, Herbert Wildon Carr, by Hartley Burr Alexander 
of Scripps College, Claremont, California. 


From Fred Wilson, Texas poet and contributor to numerous jour- 
nals of verse, come the graceful lines, The Return. 
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TO 


HERBERT WILDON CARR 


Lines taken from a translation by Joseph Aus- 


lander* of Petrarch’s Sonnet Number Seven. 
Whom now can laurel or the myrtle lure? 

Let shame and hunger stalk philosophy! 

Thus cries the herd on vulgar winnings bent. 

What matters it how few will walk with thee, 
O gentle spirit! Be the more intent 


That the superb adventure shall endure! 


*Published in the Saturday Review of Literature. 
About to appear in a book published by Longmans, 
Green & Company. 
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PHILOSOPHER AND FRIEND 
BY THE EDITOR 
Were I to attempt a three-word characterization of the 


outstanding element in the life and character of Herbert Wil- 
don Carr it would be ‘‘a growing mind.”’ That was the reason 


fora never-ending buoyancy and spirit of youth that attended 


his thinking and it was the reason for that utter devotion to 


him of the young people who attended his classes. This qual- 
ity in him was not only a rare possession, but more than rare 


in a man of his general type of mind. For it was true in the 


best and most thorough-going sense, he was “‘tough-minded.” 


Nothing less would have made him financially successful as a 
London broker, and yet he had that pliability of mind that 
was ever open to new discovery. He tells in his brief auto- 
biography of his religious conversion as of the type which 
Augustine details in his Confessions, but it was a conversion 
of the head rather than one chiefly characterized by emotional 
feeling. The life of faith he could not understand, since for 
him there was the surer ground of reason. Yet, who with this 
feeling was ever more sympathetic with those who sought the 
light of intuition? It issued in a strong acceptance of and 
respect for the virile thinking of Calvinism. His conception 
of Christianity never wavered from this early interpretation, 
it was that or nothing. 

But it was impossible for his thought to tarry in this early 
phase. As a young clerk he began that systematic study in 
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the University of London, which carried him far and con- 
ferred honor upon his Alma Mater and likewise left him with 
those industrious mental habits which made him a constant 
scholar and producer. No other occupation came to possess 
for him the thrill and pleasure of that which centered at his 
own desk and study. Yet, like Marcus Aurelius, he was able 
to carry on serious philosophic effort in the midst of affairs 
of the world. 

As his first conversion was mental rather than emotional, 
his second was the natural development of strong and living 
mental growth. What a joy it would be to know the exact 
spot and before what bookstore in Paris it was that his eye fell 
upon L’Evolution Créatrice, which was destined to give new 
impetus to his thought and destined to continue to the end of 
his life. No real understanding can be had of Carr’s growing 
points of view without reckoning in the influence of Bergson, 
whose work came to him like an intellectual revelation. 

He had, since the second year of its existence, been a mem- 
ber of the Aristotelian Society. From almost that time he had 
been its secretary and the editor of its publications. His as- 
sociation with the men who comprised it had been of untold 
value in directing his philosophic studies, even as he had put 
in pioneering efforts in the success of the Society. Now he 
resigned from the London Stock Exchange in order to devote 
himself completely to philosophy. The following years show 
how deep had been the impression of Bergson, how thorough 
his own mental discipline, for we have in rapid succession the 
books which represent the deepening phases of his intellectual 
life: Henri Bergson (1911); The Problem of Truth (1912); 
The Philosophy of Change (1914); The Philosophy of Bene- 
detto Croce (1917); The Principle of Relativity (1920); A 
Theory of Monads (1922); The Scientific Approach to Phi- 
losophy (1924); Changing Backgrounds in Religion and 
Ethics (1927) ; The Unique Status of Man (1928) ; The Free- 
Will Problem (1928); Leibniz (1929); Cogitans Cogitata 
(1930) ; The Monadology of Leibniz (1930). To these must 
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be added his translation of Bergson’s Mind Energy (1920) 
and Gentile’s The Theory of Mind as Pure Act (1922). 
What an accomplishment for twenty years of effort! And he 
was busy as near to the last as work was possible. He 
meticulously prepared and put into the hands of the writer 
the set of lectures he had prepared for the Philosophy Forum 
of the School of Philosophy, but which he was too weak to 
deliver. These are, perhaps, the strongest papers he had ever 
written and indicate something of the loss to Philosophy of 
his passing. The significant fact appearing in the chrono- 
logical record of his works is his alertness to new ideas, his 
grasp of the changing aspects of human thought. 

Someone no doubt will, for someone must, write the Principia 
Philosophiae of the present scientific revolution. I am not in- 
dulging a gift of prophecy, and I cannot, like Simeon and Anna, 
indicate who among the young generation will be Messiah of 
that which is coming. I only reason that just as Descartes was 
the philosoper of the Copernican revolution and just as Newton 
was the systematizer of the universal law of gravitation, so we 
may be sure someone will arise and give authoritative form to 
the conception of the Einstein mathematical universe. I have 
not seen his star in the East or in the West, but now and again 
I have what my friend Professor Montague describes as a 
“hunch” that he might arise in our School of Philosophy of the 
University of Southern California. I can indulge this fancy 
without coming under the suspicion of personal bias, because I 
can have no personal interest. My life has been lived through 
the great revolution and the time has come for my nunc dimittis, 
and if I cannot rejoice that “my eyes have seen thy salvation” 
at least I have lived to see the leading exponents of pure science 
reproached as idealist philosophers. 


We tried to persuade him in the face of the inevitable end 
that he it was who had the training, the understanding, the 
vision and the power to write the Principia Philosophiae of 
which he wrote, but he was too certain that it never could be 
completed. Will some of the men who were his students ac- 
cept the challenge and feel the call of the task he proposed? 
Who can tell? 

And the progressive outlook shown in the titles of his books 
goes hand in hand with the changing attitudes of science. For 
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the genuine findings of science he had a profound respect. 
There was in him no staying by previous positions in the 
face of revolutionizing discovery. And the effect has been 
that almost no other philosopher of our time has so little of 
which to repent or has offered such stalwart leadership toward 
the conciliation of philosophy and science. 


He is frequently and rightly named the reviver of Leibniz 
in our day. He was that, but much more than that. His 
penetrating mind saw the adaptability of Monadism to recent 
scientific concepts. It was as if Leibniz had waited in abeyance 
through the long years until scientific thought had caught up 
with him. To Carr must go the honor of pointing out his 
appropriateness to the hour and the need. But his was no 
slavish devotion to the Leibnizian system. Its weaknesses lay 
as clearly before his mind as its strengths, but he realized the 
value of what had already been so systematized and extended 
and offered so fine a vehicle for expression. 


In his later years he preferred the term “‘personalism”’ to 
that of ‘‘monadism” as being more expressive of his own 
views and more modern. This preference he expressed to me 
in a letter, and “‘personalism’’ was the term he used as the 
caption for his final lectures, though I do not imply thereby 
complete agreement with any other views under that name. 


His devotion to the School of Philosophy at the University 
of Southern California was complete. His coming to us was 
looked upon with trepidation as something of an adventure. 
How could one live so far from the philosophic haunts of 
London? Would our school, founded by Methodists, prove 
a hotbed of Fundamentalism to hamper him in the expression 
of opinion? Would the California youth, far-famed for ath- 
letic prowess, have sufficiently scholarly background and an 
intellectual caliber that would make his effort worth while? 
All these questions were answered to his joyful satisfaction. 
He frequently called these six years of teaching and writing 
the six happiest of his life. His appreciation of his students 
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found loving reciprocation in them, of course, and they came 
to call him “our good gray philosopher.” 

In the founding and the building up of the School he took 
a stalwart part. On the intellectual side and to the extent that 


| personality rather than principles may be the foundation of a 


. 


philosophical endeavor, he was “the chief corner stone,” being 
the first man of international reputation to attach himself to 
our enterprise. To indicate the depth of his devotion we shall 
quote from a letter which is inexpressibly precious to us and 
was one of the last, if not the last, his hand ever penned. 


It is really no small part of my comfort at the present time 
that the School of Philosophy is promising so well. I cannot 
help remembering also that for nearly a whole year we were 
wondering whether your career was not going to be cut short. 
It is just a satisfaction I cannot express to find that we are 
through this and the School can now look to you for years of 
work and hope of success yet to come. How glad I am it is not 
under the circumstances of one to two years ago that I am 
called on to give up. 


We have thus transgressed on something to us peculiarly 
sacred, that others may know the princeliness of his mind in 
sympathy and his greatness in friendship. 

It was Plato who put into the mouth of Socrates these 


words: 

For myself [says Socrates] I fear that in these my last hours 
I depart from the true spirit of philosophy—like unschooled 
men, who, when in debate, think scarcely at all how the real 
question stands, but care only to make their own views trium- 
phant in the minds of their auditors. Between them and me 
there is only thus much of difference. I regard it as a matter 
of secondary consequence whether my conclusions appear true 
to my hearers: but I shall do my best to make them appear as 

much as possible true to myself. 
These might have been the words of our own philosopher 


friend. When coming out of a period of great delirium in 
which he had dreamed himself in the presence of Montaigne 
he wrote: 
I am no judge of dreams now, but I have as 
a philosopher to remember: 
Man may die as the dog dieth, or 
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Man may die as the God or Giant dieth. 

What I strive to realize is, that 

Man may die like a man. 
It is not something you can or cannot 
but something you must 
Strive after 
and 
may fail. 

Likewise was he at one with Socrates in avoiding the dream 
of founding a system or of discovering final solutions. To 
him the important thing in philosophy as with Socrates was 
to learn how to put our questions. 


His conception of philosophy is best expressed in a personal 
note on the founding of the School of Philosophy: 


You have invited me to give my personal views of the needs 
and requirements of philosophy, as a distinct branch of learning 
and subject of study, and of the place of philosophy among the 
multitudinous activities of the modern university. 


Philosophers are like poets, born and not made. If the purpose 
of a school of philosophy were the manufacture of philosophers 
it would be wholly vain. 


Philosophy seems to me to stand in an entirely different cate- 
gory from that of the theoretical and practical sciences and from 
most of the subjects comprised under the liberal arts. It has 
no body of doctrine to teach. The wisdom it stands for is not 
to be acquired by adding up information, it is something super- 
added. It illustrates the paradox of the Kingdom of Heaven: 
“For him that hath, to him shall be given; and him that hath 
not, from him shall be taken away even that which he hath.” 

What then is it that we aim at in teaching philosophy? It is 
to introduce the student to the age-long questioning which has 
been carried on continuously in our Western world from the 
time of Socrates to the present day. This constant endeavor to 
understand existence, repeated from age to age, this great effort 
of reflective thought to obtain an integral view of reality, this 
intense determination to pursue self-knowledge, is the history 
of philosophy and philosophy itself is this history. 

If this be the nature of philosophy, why do we want a school? 
How will academic institutions serve it? The answer is clear. 
Every man may philosophize, but the world has contained and 
contains great philosophers with whom we can hold communion 
and into whose thoughts we can enter in their recorded lives 
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and works. When we study philosophy we are not heaping up 
information, or arranging and classifying facts, or cataloguing 
dead theories for reference, we are getting nourishment from the 
thought of the past for the living problem of the present. In 
interpreting the great thinkers of the past we are forming the 
philosophy of the future, and this is our ideal in furnishing a 
library and in directing class instruction. 

There is, moreover, a practical side to the teaching of philoso- 
phy, for no one without the discipline of the higher thought 
which philosophy stands for is qualified for rulership of men. 
Plato’s hope of his Republic that philosophers would be its kings, 
is not a far-off aspiration but an ever more attainable ideal. 
And now we look into a sunset which is all too lonely 


without his stalwart figure against the skyline. How often 
have we washed from our eyes and hearts the dust of vexa- 
tion and of unfulfilled hope in the placidity and calmness of 
his undisturbed mind! But we cannot ever be poor again, for 
the imperishable riches of friendship, of character and thought 
with which he has endowed us. We shall not look upon his 
like again. 


IN MEMORIAM: HERBERT WILDON CARR 
BY HARTLEY BURR ALEXANDER 


I 


His place is empty, where with us he stood 
Eager for wisdom, valiant for the truth, 

Keen in the mind’s campaign, fearing no ruth 
Of broken idol once his labors stood 

Win to the stainless altar of the Good. 

In him was clear serenity no tooth 

Of Time might flaw, while in his spirit youth 
Grew stalwart with the years’ upmounting flood 
Until the grays of changing flesh did seem 

But as an artist’s subtler portraiture 

Designed with shadow that should make the gleam 
Of inner light more shining, mirror pure 

The man’s clean soul, and show the body’s clay 
But as a model, shaped and cast away. 
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II 


Yea, unto them that with a lesser sight 

Gaze only on the darker shapes that cling 
Phantasmally to sense, and seem to ring 

God’s wide creation in some noisome night 

Of blatting voices and decaying blight — 

Where Mind is wholly manacled to Thing, 

And Hope, death-haunted, crippled in the wing 
That fain would fly where distant stars lend light 
God-sent for promise, — to them his life shall be 
Their full rebuttal, and his days the glow 

Of such a lantern as shall give to see 

The Way of Understanding. His to know 
Through dear discovery, theirs and ours to guess 
Where falls the ray of his life’s loveliness. 


III 


Men walk relentless ways from dawn to dark, 
Uncertain of their course, and of their years 
Knowing no measure save of mirth and tears 
Till some clear wisdom breaking like a stark 
Star-conquering sun renews the guidesman’s mark 
To lustrous lands afar. The vision clears, 

And in high station, there among the seers 
Stands forth the leader, shining as an ark! 

So he, for whom we mourn an empty place: 
Though to his nearer presence we’re denied, 
And to our duller ear his voice is stilled, 
Though ours no more the kindness of his face 
Lightened with sudden smile, still is he guide 
And still, by him unlost, his place is filled! 


November, 1931. 
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PERSONS AND THINGS! 
BY HERBERT WILDON CARR 


There are times in the life of every rational being when he 
reflects on his experience. He thinks. In one respect a living 


being may be said to be always thinking, for thinking is an- 


other name for consciousness, and then the only difference be- 
tween one time and another is the nature of what is being 
attended to and the intensity or extensity of the thought. But 
there are times when everyone who has attained to the life of 
reason turns thinking back on itself, times when he reflects 
and tries to know by reflection what is reality. This thinking 
is philosophy. I have myself defined it as ‘‘Thinking the real, 
identifying the actuality of the world with its ideality.” In 
thinking the real we are dependent on ideas. We do not think 
persons and we do not think things but thoughts which repre- 
sent persons and things, and therefore when we reflect, when 
we turn thought backward on to itself, we are seeking to 
identify our ideas with the realities they represent. 

Let us then first of all try to give precision to our definition 
of philosophy, thinking the real. 


Thinking is not believing. Thus we may believe that the 
material world is pure illusion and that only the things of the 
mind are real. But to believe this is not the same thing as to 
think it. We can to a certain extent choose what we will be- 
lieve, we cannot choose what we will think. When Hamlet says, 
“There is nothing either good or bad but thinking makes it 
so,” he does not mean that believing good bad or believing 
bad good makes the difference between good and bad. When 
the Christian Scientist bases a science of health on the power 
to believe that matter is unreal, the test of his belief is prac- 
tical. He has faith and faith is a matter of religion. It may 
have great power. By faith you may remove mountains but 
by thinking you will not disturb a mole-hill. Believing is in a 
manner within your control, faith is something you can exer- 


1A lecture at the Public Library, Los Angeles, October 20, 1930. 
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cise, but thinking controls you. What you think you cannot 
not think. The aged Galileo was made to recant. There is no 
reason to suppose that his recantation was not, as it certainly 
may have been, entirely sincere. He was a true believer in the 
church and he was bound to acknowledge its authority, and he 
may have done so with whole-hearted conviction. The story 
is that after his recantation he said the words, eppur se muove, 
and yet it moves. Those words have since been used as a 
motto. What they express is the thinking of Galileo which, 
if his recantation was sincere, was in conflict with his belief. 
Philosophy affords abundant illustrations of this tyranny of 
thought when it comes into conflict with accepted or acceptable 
beliefs. A striking example is Plato’s dialogue named the 
Parmenides, a dialogue which has given so much trouble to 
the expositors and critics because in it Plato seems to bring 
unanswerable arguments against his own theory of Ideas. In 
this dialogue Socrates finds himself in the dilemma that his 
thinking contradicts his thinking, and he can see no way of 
escape. It is the only case in the Platonic dialogues in which 
Socrates appears to have the worst of the argument. Beliey- 
ing will not help us in logical dilemmas. The antinomies of 
Kant are another illustration. There are some cases, Kant 
showed, in which the same cogency of reasoning forces us to 
afirm and to deny the same thing. Thus we think there must 
be a beginning of the time series, for the present moment now 
is actual and preceded by a moment which was actual, there 
must have been one first moment, one real beginning of time. 
Yet we cannot think of this first moment without thinking 
that there was a moment preceding it. Believing does not 
help us in this kind of difficulty for believing cannot silence or 
satisfy thought. Philosophy, then, is not believing the true, 
it is thinking the real. 

But is ‘not philosophy something more than thinking the 
real? Is it not a power of the mind to transcend thought, to 
rise above the intellectual sphere, to know the real in an 
intuition, a mystical experience? Many great philosophers of 
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the past have made this claim for philosophy, and many 
philosphers in the first rank today also think so. They believe 
that reality is supernatural and that the highest knowledge 
comes to us in an exaltation about thought. St. Paul claimed 
to have had an ecstatic experience in which he said he had 
beheld things unlawful to utter. One of the last and greatest 
of the Greek philosophers, Plotinus, has described the ecstacy 
in which the favored soul receives direct experience of the 
highest reality. To this we can only reply that a mystic ex- 
perience, if it be veridical, can never be brought to the test 
either of experiment or of logical coherence. If it reveal truth 
or reality it can only be to the favored individual. In itself, 
and this no doubt was St. Paul’s meaning, it is incommuni- 
cable. The essential quality of thinking, on the other hand, is 
that it can always be submitted to the test of consistency by 
rational intercourse. Thinking does not necessarily imply the 
intellectual form. Knowledge may be intuitive and all admit 
the compelling power of instinct. Bergson, for example, holds 
that philosophy really begins in an intuition of reality which is 
not intellectual and that intuition is the true philosophic 
method. But such intuition is not the mystical experience. 
It is not claimed as the privilege of some, it is declared to be 
the ordinary experience of all rational minds. 

When I think in this reflective way of philosophy, when I 
meditate on life and consciousness, when I ask myself what 
I am, what the world is and what is my relation to it, the 
universe presents itself to me under three familiar aspects. 
First, there is what I will call the personal world, the world in 
which I am a son and a father, a husband and a brother, a 
citizen and a patriot. It is the world of my routine experience, 
the world in which I awake in the morning, pursue my daily 
task, go to bed at night. It is the world in which I am myself 
effectively real and an essential part of its reality. It is the 
world in which I am what I think and think what I am, that 
is, my thinking and being are one and identical. Second, there 
is the world which I perceive and of which as a thinking being 
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I am not a part. I will call it the world of aesthetic reality. 
It is the object of my sensible experience, the world in which 
the sun rises and sets, in which the sky is blue by day and 
star-strewn by night, the world of landscape and seascape, of 
sunshine and storm, of woods and streams, of hills and valleys, 
of cultivated fields and crowded cities, of deserts and fertile 
plains. It is a world which is independent of me and indiffer- 
ent to me. Then, third, there is what I will call the world of 
scientific reality. It is a world which I can describe and under- 
stand but which I cannot perceive by my senses. It is the as- 
tronomer’s world of stars and galactic systems and nebulae, 
the physicist’s world of atoms and electrons and quanta of 
radio-activity. 

These three worlds are not independent universes nor are 
they independent aspects of one and the same universe. Each 
world or each aspect of the world is in its way necessary and 
complementary to the other two. Thus the personal world 
requires the aesthetic world as the stage for the deployment 
of its activity, and the aesthetic world requires the scientific 
world to provide a substantial basis to its reality, and the 
scientific world claims to be the reality of which the sensible 
world is only the appearance. 

How, then, am I to think the real? What is the nature of 
the universe which I represent in these three ways? I will 
reply by first putting the question in regard to each aspect of 
the universe. I will ask three questions and offer an answer 
to each and then endeavor to show that the three answers give 
us a consistent thought of the real. First, then, I ask myself, 
“Of what does the universe really consist? Under any view 
it is composite, what are its real components?” To this I 
answer, ‘“The universe consists of persons, not of things.” 
Second, I ask myself, ‘‘What is this material world of sensible 
things, this world which I perceive?” To this I answer, “It 
consists of phenomena, appearances, and these phenomena are 
due not to things, for there are no things, but to actions, 
primarily my own.”” Third, I ask myself, ‘“What is the world 
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of science, the world we conceive and cannot perceive?” To 
this I answer, “The world of science is not a discovery but an 
invention, it is an intellectual construction in the manner of 
the mathematician who constructs a diagram of what he 
would explain. 


Before I give the reasons which compel me to think the 
real in this way, I will illustrate the central point of view by 
some instances from the literature of philosophy which in my 
own personal experience have been flashes of illumination. 
First of all there shines out for me that “Thought” of Pascal 
in answer to his question, ‘‘What is man in Nature?” 


A nought in regard to the infinite, a whole in regard to the 
nought, a mean between nothing and everything. Infinitely far 
from comprehending the limits, hidden from him inscrutably in 
impenetrable secrecy, are alike the end and the beginning of 
things, equally incapable of seeing the nought whence he is 
derived and the infinity in which he is engulfed. 


And what is this Nature which man contemplates? “It is an 
infinite sphere whose centre is everywhere, whose circumfer- 
ence is nowhere.’ This wonderful flash of insight seems to 
take us at once to the heart of the mystery of existence. Each 
of us is the centre of his universe and through this centre 
infinite radii pass. This actual point-instant which for each is 
here-now inserts us in reality and brings all reality into rela- 
tion with us. Wherever, whenever and at whatever actual 
point-instant there exists an individual centre of conscious 
activity, outward from it extends the universe, Nature, in 
infinite directions, and into it from its infinite circumference 
the universe is reflected. A centre, a point without dimensions, 
a nothing which is everything, a mean between the absolute 
nought and the infinite whole, this is the simple unit, the 
monad, integral, individual and real in the clear and unam- 
biguous meaning of reality. Here then is the starting point, 
the cogito ergo sum which Descartes discovered to be the only 
sure standing-ground in the search for truth. 

Another of those flashes of illumination which mark the 
history of philosophy was the discovery of the young Berkeley 
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that our perceptions are within us, that ‘‘the whole choir of 
heaven and furniture of the earth’ exists in the perceiving 
mind and not in some hypothetical material substance. The 
argument may be read with pleasure by anyone, whether he be 
a technical philosopher or not in the Three Dialogues between 
Hylas and Philonous, a book delightful as literature apart 
from its philosophical purpose. Berkeley’s theory when first 
propounded is so contrary to common sense, and so incredible, 
that the natural impulse after the first surprise is to put it 
aside as mere extravagance and paradox, but on reflection it is 
seen to confront the thinker with an unescapable dilemma. 
Unless the mind in knowing passes out of itself to the object 
of knowledge can it be said to know? On the other hand can 
the mind do more than perceive and can the object be more 
than the mind’s perception? This is why it has been said that 
while Berkeley’s theory carries no conviction it cannot be re- 
futed. But however little it may affect the ordinary man, the 
philosopher must come to terms with it. An illustration of his 
argument may give an idea of its strange admixture of para- 
dox and irresistible logic. He is considering an object of 
perception, the fire in the grate. It consists of sensible quali- 
ties, color, sound, light, heat, etc. Do these exist in the object 
outside or in the mind? To say that the heat exists in the 
mind seems nonsensical, but the heat may become painful, even 
unbearable, and then it is nonsensical to say that the pain 
exists in the fire. 

Perhaps the greatest flash of illumination in my own mental 
history came to me through reading Thomas Carlyle’s Sartor 
Resartus, a book very widely read in my youth, out of fashion 
in our modern world. In his affected mood of fierce indigna- 
tion and with a certain grim humor Carlyle set forth a philoso- 
phy of clothes. How much of his personality would remain 
to a man despoiled of his clothes? ‘“‘Who ever heard of a lord 
my-lorded in a blanket held up with a skewer?” Then passing 
to the profounder problem, how much was the soul itself 
dependent on what for it were no more than garments, its 
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bodily flesh and blood garments, its space-time garments, its 
sense imagery, its conceptual thought? What is man in him- 
self, in his most inward being? 


Let us now consider more closely the three aspects of the 
world, the personal, the aesthetical and the scientific, and note 
the different way in which we represent the reality in each 
case. 


The distinction between the personal world and the natural 
world, between the world of minds in a system of ideal rela- 
tions and the world of objects in a system of external rela- 
tions, represented by sense imagery and thought of by con- 
cepts, is a modern distinction. The old distinction was between 
sense and understanding, between the perceived things of the 
spatio-temporal order and the conceived things of the ideal 
order. It divided philosophers into idealists and realists, 
idealists who held that the intelligible world alone is real, 
realists who held that the sensible world is real in the primary 
meaning and the intelligible world derived. 


In modern idealism, the first great exponent of which is 
Hegel, we meet with a new distinction based on a new concept 
of reality. Mind or spirit, a consciousness or thinking con- 
ceived as a universal and not as an individual activity is the 
substance and cause of existence, and the old distinction be- 
tween mind and matter, thought and thing, ideal and real, 
gives place to a new distinction between thinking and thought, 
acting and action, person and deed, creating and created, re- 
ality making itself and reality already made. While therefore 
there is an absolute opposition of mind and nature, an oppo- 
sition in which each is the negation of the other, there is no 
way of conceiving their separation. The universal reality is 
conceived as the dialectical movement of thought, from itself 
to its other and from its other to itself. To see the true sig- 
nificance of the idealist principle and the manner in which it 
interprets experience let us take some illustrations of these 
two worlds, the world of mind and the world of nature, the 
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world of persons and the world of things, in the familiar 
aspect they wear in common everyday life. 


Let us take our first example from literature. The opening 
scene of Shakespeare’s Hamlet is a masterpiece of description. 
It is a night on the ramparts of the royal castle of Elsinore, 
the sentry is on watch, it is the moment of his relief. There 
is the exchange of guard and the relieved sentry as he departs 
meets two friends of the sentry now on duty who have come 
to keep him company through the midnight watch. Here is 
nature in its familiar aspect—the dark night, the starry firma- 
ment, the silence, the dimly discerned battlements, the chilly 
air. The conversation now transports us to another and quite 
different world, a world of persons and deeds. The late king’s 
funeral has been quickly followed by the new king’s marriage. 
The new king is the late king’s brother and he has wedded the 
widowed queen. Strange rumors are afloat. Everywhere is 
suspicion and deep distrust. There are also warlike move- 
ments on foot. Unnatural things are talked of and it is said 
the late king’s ghost has appeared haunting his old walks. 
These companions of the watch are come as they think with 
cool reason to discredit these superstitious fancies of scared 
minds—and the ghost appears to them. We suddenly lose 
touch with the natural world, the real world is changed to a 
world of persons and deeds, purposes and meanings. But, the 
midnight hour passes and as they converse in anxious question- 
ings the day dawns. At once the supernatural world dissolves 
and the world of common sense reality returns. 


But, look, the morn with russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill, 
Break we our watch. 


The real world of persons has become unreal, its place is 
taken by nature which pursues its majestic course indifferent 
to human hopes and fears, thoughts and schemes, good deeds 
or foul crimes. 

Now both are real worlds, but while Nature seems to exist 
absolutely and in its own right, the world of persons seems a 
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late comer with a reality dependent and derived. It is difficult 
to think the personal world original and the natural world 
derived. We feel with the poet Wordsworth that 


to the solid ground 
Of Nature trusts the mind which builds for aye. 


Let us next consider this natural world as it enters inti- 
mately into our daily experience. Imagine, then, with me a 
familiar experience. Let us suppose we are at a garden party 
and reflect on the nature of its reality. There is the garden 
with its grass lawns, its flower-beds, its paved walks, its shady 
trees; there is the sunshine and the summer breeze; there are 
the sweet scents of the flowers, the pleasant rustle of the 
leaves, the direct flight and hum of bees, the song of birds; 
there are the butterflies with their rapid devious flight and 
the ants on the ground and the small creatures in the soil; 
and then there is the company, friends conversing in groups, 
children running and romping and playing games with merry 
laughter. When we bring this scene to mind what kind of 
reality is it we think of ? In the first place it is clear that every 
person present enjoys the experience in his own individual 
way, and also every different kind of living organism whose 
living activity enters in any way into the scene has its own 
kind of experience determined by its own nature. The reality, 
in whatever sense it is one and identical for all, must appear 
different to bird, to butterfly, to ant, to child, to man. Yet 
allowing for all difference in appearance, whether due to 
perspective or to nature, it also seems there must be something 
which is one and identical for all, something existing for itself 
in its own right, indifferent to whether anyone or anything is 
conscious of it or not. What is it? We shall find it is a vain 
inquiry, however rational it may appear. The experience of 
the garden party is not the kind of reality and that kind of 
reality if it exists could never supply the experience. The gar- 
den party is not an object or thing but a harmony of manifold 
activities, and this applies not merely to the company but to 
the garden and all its relations. It seems, however, that it 
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must have some basis in nature, that there must be a substan- 
tial background of the subjective experience. In vain shall we 
seek it. Consider it in detail. Take the lawn—for me it is 
soft velvety turf on which I walk, it has a lovely green surface 
yielding to the pressure of those who stand on it, and recover- 
ing rapidly the impress of those who pass over it treading 
lightly. Is this what it is for the playing children, for the 
barking dog, for the birds timidly alighting to gather the 
crumbs, for the ants, for the earthworms, for the butterflies? 
Is this what it is for the individual grass plants which compose 
it by their proximity and which are kept artificially from out- 
growing one another? Can we point to anything at all, any- 
thing in it or behind it or beneath it which is for all what it 
is for itself, identical for every subject of experience and in- 
different to the way in which it is apprehended? There is 
nothing, neither object nor event which exists in its own right. 
What then is the reality which now we are speaking of as the 
lawn? It is a harmony of countless activities, each individ- 
ualized, each referring all its perceptions to its own centre 
of originating activity, and this harmonious blending of ac- 
tivities presents the image, sense-image or memory image as 
the case may be, to the contemplating mind. 

This, then, is the meaning of my answer to my first ques- 
tion. The real world, the world which is absolute in its own 
right, consists of persons, not of things. It is composed of 
individual natures and their activity is the world’s reality. 
When I call these reals persons, I use the word person in a 
wide meaning to denote any individual activity, whether self- 
conscious or not, which possesses its own nature and enjoys 
its own outlook. 

This answer to my first question gives me also the answer 
to my second question. What is the natural world, the object 
of my sensible experience, the background of my thinking, 
which confronts me as independent of me and indifferent to 
me ? It is the appearance, the pictorial representation, of the 
reality which these activities compose. It is real, for it consists 
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of active natures, but it is an idealized reality, a reality which 
appears to another not a reality which exists for itself. How, 
we shall then ask, is the picture formed? Does nature itself 
form these pictures and present them indifferently to any 
living creature capable of contemplating them? This is what 
we commonly suppose. We find it difficult to believe that the 
natural world of our dog and our canary is a different natural 
world from ours, and yet the slightest reflection convinces us 
that between their sense-imagery and ours there can be no 
kind of identity. What then determines for each creature its 
natural world? Can there be any other answer than that it 
is the aesthetic activity in each living being, selecting and form- 
ing its imagery in accordance with its interests in action? This 
is what psychology teaches. I am sensitive to external in- 
fluences and am continuously receiving stimuli which excite 
my muscular activity, but for concerted action I require im- 
agery. My sense organs supply the material for this imagery 
but not the form. There are no images in nature, the image 
is the mind’s creation. Sensation does not give us imagery. 
Sensation, for example, can give me the pinprick which I feel; 
it cannot give me the image which I perceive. It gives the 
stimulus which evokes the image, not the image. 

My answer then to my second question is that the natural 
world is a pictorial or representative world. The objects or 
things which compose it are images and these are an aesthetic 
creation. This imagery must be different for every differently 
organized creature. 

We have now our third question, ‘‘What is the world of 
science and in what sense is it real?’ We all recognize that 
the sense world is not real in its own right for it is a world of 
imagery or appearance but when we say this we seem to mean 
that there is some substance behind the imagery, some cause 
behind the appearance. These substances or causes are not 
perceived, they are known indirectly by their qualities or 
effects. Thus the air we breathe consists, we think, of freely 
moving atoms of various elements, but we do not see those 
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atoms. The red glow of the neon light is due to the electri- 
fication of atoms of neon in an exhausted vacuum tube, but 
all we see or can hope to see is the red color. The solid 
ground on which we walk supports us by the energy of swarms 
of bombarding molecules. The stars we see at night are the 
breaking on our retina of electro-magnetic waves which have 
been journeying through space for hundreds or thousands or 
it may be millions of light years. Clearly of this anything 
like direct perception is inconceivable. No aid to vision or to 
any other special sense would enable us to perceive this world 
of science. And yet science rests on no uncertain evidence. 
What is it, then, which gives us our hold on this scientific 
universe and enables us to say it really exists? The answer is 
very simple—measurement. The universe of science is orderly 
throughout. There is no chaos. Everywhere and at every 
instant law and order reign. Also there is complete and per- 
fect uniformity. An atom of oxygen in my blood-stream obeys 
the same law, has the same determination in its external rela- 
tions, as an atom in the sun or in the remotest nebula. Every- 
where the universe submits itself to measure. Now what is 
measure? It is the employment of a rigid rule or standard. 
Where can I find such a rule? Not in the objective world: no 
object I could choose would contain in itself the guarantee 
that it would remain identical under all conditions of rest and 
movement. The rule is in myself. It can be nowhere else. 
When the astronomer tells me that ninety million miles of 
space intervene between the earth and the sun, it has no 
meaning until I translate it into the length of my step and 
the number of successive steps required to reach the sun. But 
can I not find a rigid rule which will determine under all 
circumstances the length of my step? It is impossible. My 
step and not its length is the only thing which remains con- 
stant. The astronomer’s measurement would still hold good 
even were the universe to contract so that the solar system 
was comprised in an atom, for my step would contract with it 
and the ratio would be unaltered, or if conversely my step did 
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not contract then the ratio would be gone and the old universe 
would be replaced with a new universe. 

Pascal in one of the “Thoughts” to which I have already 
referred was the first to call attention to this fact and to 
illustrate it in a quaint but striking manner. He asks us to 
consider the ciron, a mite or little creature which to us is a 
minimum visible, the smallest thing we can see and yet recog- 
nize it to be a living creature. Has it a foot? He asks. Yes, 
certainly. What size is its foot? Precisely, he replies, the 
same size as my own. To the mite as to me it is the rule which 
gives it the standard of magnitude. For it as for me there is 
no absolute magnitude, nothing big or small in an independent 
meaning, to which it can refer to determine the bigness or 
smallness of its foot. Its foot is therefore the same size as 
mine. 

The size of the universe which mathematicians and physi- 
cists are measuring today with such confidence in their accu- 
racy is not absolute in size. The figures which amaze us by 
the vista they open to our imagination signify nothing more 
than we possess in mathematics a practically unlimited power 
of coordination. The figures which express the vast extension 
of the nebulae can be used to express the infinitesimal dis- 
tances within an atom or an electron or a quantum of energy 
by simply changing the sign from plus to minus. I can talk 
about the relative size of the universe and of the electron just 
because I have in myself a norm or rule by which I can bring 
my actual activity into comparison with any possible activity. 

This then is the answer to my third question, ‘“What is the 
real world of science?” It is a world which depends on my 
measurements and which I construct whenever I measure. 
This world unlike the personal world and the aesthetic world 
is a common world, not a private world. It is equally real to 
all of us and real in the same meanings. It is the same for all 
human beings because human beings have intercourse and can 
refer to the same kind of coordinate system. Nature means 
the same to all because, in the language of modern physics, we 
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coordinate our world by an identical frame of reference. Yet 
for all this its reality is an intellectual construction, an in- 
vention. 

To sum up our conclusion, ‘‘Philosophy,”’ we have said, is 
“thinking the real.’ This thinking has led us to distinguish 
persons and things, individual active subjects of experience 
and the passive or inert objects of experience. These form 
two worlds for they are bound up together in a system of re- 
lations, a world of spirits and a world of material objects, a 
world of mind and a world of nature. Each claims to be real 
but with a different kind of reality. The world of persons, we 
have said, is real in the absolute meaning. It is what it is in 
and for itself. The world of objects exists for persons. There 
are no things. The natural world, or what we describe simply 
as Nature, is the aesthetic world of sense perception which 
takes its form from the interests, the inner nature and the 
range of individual activity of perceiving subjects. Lastly, 
there is the scientific conception of a real world which is the 
substance and cause of sense-perception. This is the world of 
scientific reality expressed in the laws and order of nature. 
This is not a world we discover for it is not open to inspec- 
tion. It is a world we invent. We construct it in the manner 
of the geometrician who constructs figures and diagrams and 
thereby sets up a working model of the real. 


’ 


TWO GREAT PHILOSOPHICAL TRADITIONS 
BY J. H. MUIRHEAD 
I 


As one of the few now surviving who knew Wildon Carr 
in the old days when the members of the Aristotelian Society 
gathered in the room of the Royal Asiatic Society in Albe- 
marle Street, London, under the distinguished presidency of 
Shadworth Hodgson, the friend and correspondent of Wil- 
liam James, I have been invited to contribute to this issue of 
The Personalist, which does honour to itself in honouring him. 

The period to which memory thus takes me back was the 
eighties of last century, falling between the religious conver- 
sion which he describes in the short autobiography in Contem- 
porary British Philosophy, and that other conversion which, 
as he has told us in the same place, took place on the occasion 
of the discovery in a street in Paris of Bergson’s Evolution 
Créatrice. To him the street was not Sartor Resartus’s rue de 
Penfer, but a veritable rue du ciel. It opened up a new heaven 
to him. What it meant both for himself and for students of 
philosophy, we now know. It meant for a man already past 
middle age twenty-five years of prolific work as a writer of 
books and as a teacher, first at the School of Economics, then 
at King’s College, London, finally at the University of South- 
ern California. 

We might, perhaps, say of him without much exaggeration 
what Du Bois-Raymond said of his master, Leibniz, “He was 
learned not merely in many things, but, so far as a man can be, 
in all and everything, and his very acquiring of knowledge 
was also an act of creating.” 

Other contributions will, I hope, be devoted to an account 
of the other influences besides those just mentioned that went 
to the making of the particular form of idealistic doctrine 
with which his name is connected. 

I have been asked by the Editor to say something of the sig- 
nificance of his work for present-day philosophy, and I think 
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that I can best do this if, in the first place, I attempt a com- 
parison between two great idealistic traditions which we today 
inherit from the past and which we might call, respectively, 
the Leibnizian and the Hegelian; and, in the second place, go 
on to ask how far Carr’s work, which has been profoundly 
influenced by both, succeeds in reconciling them with each 
other. 
II 

By a necessity inherent in their own nature men philoso- 
phize. But they do it at a great risk. The philosopher’s 
oyster, like Hamlet’s, is the world and the world is a universe 
or mighty whole in itself. But his instrument is thought, and 
it is the essence of thought to make divisions, to analyze and 
abstract parts and to dwell on the abstractions it has made. 
It is here that the risk comes in. What is dwelt upon by 
thought is apt to take hold of it and to carry it away from the 
concrete whole from which it started. Fortunately, there are 
many thinkers and many abstractions, and these, when they 
severally push their claims to possess the whole, get into 
trouble with one another, and by their tension lead to the 
search for a point of view which will unite them and so bring 
them back to that balance which it is the secret of the con- 
crete world to hold in spite of the philosopher. 

The early history of modern philosophy is an illustration 
on a grand scale of such abstractions by great thinkers and 
of the attempt to reunite them. With the world before him, 
Descartes proposed the division into the two parts of minds, 
or thinking substances, and material things, or extended sub- 
stances. But how come there to be two substances in a world 
which is one substantial continuous whole? or, if you are go- 
ing to have more than one, why stop at two? Extended sub- 
stance is divisible into an infinite number of parts and the 
same may well be true of the aggregate of cells of which think- 
ing substances consist. The Atomic philosophy was an attempt 
to carry this division to its utmost limit in both; Spinoza’s was 
a Herculean effort to recover the lost unity of things by con- 
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ceiving of extension and thought in general as merely attri- 
butes of an infinite substance, particular bodies and minds as 
merely modes of these, which our imagination clothes with 
a fictitious independence. The Atomists sacrificed unity to 
multiplicity; Spinoza sacrificed multiplicity to an all-devouring 
unity. 

It was one problem as thus set that Leibniz found facing 
him. “There are two labyrinths,” he wrote, “in which our 
reason often goes astray; the one relates to the great question 
of liberty and necessity, the other consists of the discussion 
of continuity and the indivisible points which seem to be its 
elements. The former of these perplexes almost all the human 
race, the latter claims the attention of philosophers alone.” 
His own philosophy was an attempt, equally Herculean with 
Spinoza’s, to get back from the abstractions at once of the 
Atomists—the ‘‘minute philosophers,” as Berkeley called 
them—and of Spinoza to the concrete world we know in our- 
selves and in things. He sought escape from the former by 
taking his bearings, as Descartes had originally done, from 
the individual thinking substance as the one thing of which we 
can be sure. He sought escape from the latter by asserting the 
complete independence and self-sufficiency of each thinking 
substance. In opposition to the one he declared that exten- 
sion was only the confused form in which we think of the unity 
of our world, which is not an extensive but an intensive unity 
—a unity, that is, which is created and maintained by the ten- 
sion of the mind itself. In opposition to the other, he held 
that the self was not contained in the universe as a mere adjec- 
tive of it, but that the universe was contained in the self as 
the one substantive being. The self so conceived, borrowing 
the term from Giordano Bruno, he called a “‘monad” and the 
philosophy of it, ““Monadology.”” What makes the conception 
difficult to grasp is the inversion it calls on us to make of our 
ordinary ways of thinking; seeming, as it does, to turn our 
world inside out. An object we must no longer think of as 
something external, opposed to and independent of us, but as 
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merely a way of thinking of the world within us. When we 
think of ourselves as passive and receptive, that world takes 
on the appearance of an object; when as active it takes the ap- 
pearance of a subject. In reality there is no such state as 
“passivity.” This is merely the name we give to the state of 
the monad when it is confused and undeveloped. When fully 
developed the monad must be as we conceive God, in whom 
is no darkness at all, to be in a state of pure activity in which 
subject and object are one. So with mind and body. The idea 
of a body apart from a soul, matter apart from mind, such as 
physical science conceives, is a mere abstraction. There is 
nothing real corresponding to it. The body is merely the point 
of view from which each soul perceives the universe as it 
might through a lens. And we must be careful not to think of 
this point of view as in its essence a point in space. What 
gives it uniqueness and individuality is not this but the degree 
of clearness with which it perceives the world. The real order 
of the world is not a space-time order, but an order of per- 
fection measured in terms of comparative clearness and con- 
fusedness in the contents of our knowledge and the ends we 
set before our wills. Here also God, as the Monad of 
Monads, in the perfection of his intellect and will, is one type 
of what the finite monad has it in him to become. 


This is perhaps sufficient to indicate the central point in one 
of the most attractive speculations that ever issued from the 
brain of man. It established a great tradition which has pro- 
foundly influenced some of the greatest of Leibniz’s successors 
—among them Fichte, Schopenhauer, Lotze—and has had an 
important aftermath in our own time and country in such 
writers as James Ward and, as we know, in the work of our 
friend. Leaving this, meantime, I wish to turn to the other 
tradition I spoke of at the outset. 


III 


Equally with the Leibnizian it has had for its aim the es- 
cape from the “labyrinths” or dilemmas that philosophers 
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have made for themselves by their abstractions. Even more 
consciously it takes up arms against their one-sidedness. It 
follows Plato in defining philosophy as synopsis and the 
philosopher as the synoptical man. Matter and mind, soul and 
body, thought and things, freedom and necessity, what is and 
what is good (in modern phrase, existence and value) must 
be seen in their unity. The only question at issue with the 
Leibnizian strain was whether this had carried the war against 
abstractions far enough and whether it had not become en- 
tangled in a labyrinth of its own by failing to do so. That the 
synthesis may be a real one, full justice must be done to both 
of the terms. To fail to do justice to any real element in the 
world we experience is to give hostages to a sleepless and re- 
lentless enemy—the real world in all its fullness. To one such 
element, Monadology seemed to many to have failed to do 
justice; namely, the harmony of our ideas with things, which 
was also a harmony of the ideas of individual minds with one 
another. What guarantee could there be of this harmony if 
each mind was cut off by its own inherent nature from com- 
munication with anything beyond itself? It was not merely 
a question of the apparent passivity of sense perception. This 
might possibly be explained, on the analogy of our passions, 
as a confused resistance within ourselves. Beyond the world 
of sense-perception rose the world of scientific truth, con- 
straining us by a common logic, as in Leibniz’s own favourite 
world of mathematics. Had he not, in his enthusiasm for the 
spontaneity and creative energy of his monads, failed to give 
its due to this world, which, instead of submitting tamely to be 
enclosed in the individual subject, everywhere seems to over- 
lap it—instead of being its solitary possession, as dreams 
might be, is the common possession of all? ‘The waking,” 
said Heraclitus, ‘have one and the same world; but the sleep- 
ing turn aside each into a world of his own.”’ 

Leibniz was himself well aware of this difficulty, since 
known as that of “‘solipsism,” or imprisonment within the self. 
But having committed himself to a view of the individual 
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monads as doorless and windowless, he had no means of ex- 
tricating himself from it. Either he must give up this view or 
devise some way of putting them in communication with one 
another which in themselves they did not possess. Everyone 
knows of the device to which he had recourse in the Pre-estab- 
lished Harmony. God at the beginning has set a correspond- 
ence of our minds with one another and of all of them with 
things as different clocks may be made to tell the same time. 
Everyone has heard of it, but no one would now accept it as a 
philosophical solution of the problem. Leibniz’s God is a 
veritable deus ex machina, an artificial being let down from the 
sky to cut the knot his Plan has elaborately tied. 

If this fiasco is to be avoided, two ways are open to us. We 
may still hold that Leibniz was right in taking as his starting 
point the self-inclosed individual as that which alone is im- 
mediately known to us and is ultimately real. Rejecting the 
Pre-established Harmony, we may then go on to try to show 
how a world of objective, compelling ‘“Truth’”’ may be precipi- 
tated out of the necessities of the situation in which a plurality 
of such individuals find themselves. Some recent philosophers 
have taken this line. They have tried in the subtle and diffi- 
cult doctrine of ‘“‘Trans-subjective Intercourse’ to show how 
the objective world arises out of man’s social needs. I do not 
say their efforts have been useless. I do not think any efforts, 
on however mistaken a line, are useless which are directed to 
the solution of a real problem. But I think I am in agreement 
with the general verdict of present-day philosophy in regard- 
ing the theory as, no less than Leibniz’s, a tour de force which 
has failed to effect its object. Indeed, it is difficult to see how 
it could succeed. Before there can be trans-subjective inter- 
course there must be assumed to be real subjects between 
whom the intercourse takes place; and there must be a real 
common world to which the subjects refer in their communi- 
cations with one another. There is no use in the clocks telling 
the same time unless there is in some sense a same time to be 
told. But what ground has a monad shut up within its own 
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world for either of these assumptions? Appear as there may 
to be “others” besides itself, the appearance is still within its 
own world and offers no escape from it. So also with the com- 
mon world. The commonness is still an appearance within 
itself and the clouds of Solipsism again descend upon the 
theory. 

This resource failing, as fail it must, we have only one 
remaining alternative, namely, to abandon the assumption of 
the self-contained monads as itself an abstraction without 
support in anything with which everyday experience presents 
us or in anything which science and philosophy point to beyond 
it. Whether we seek for a theory of knowledge or a theory of 
being, what we have as our starting point is not a world of 
isolated, self-contained units whose connection with one an- 
other we have to look for outside themselves. The connection 
is already there and is not something which has to be added. 
From the side of knowledge where have you minds that only 
know themselves and which are in no sense self-transcending ? 
If there is to be “knowledge” in any conceivable sense it must 
be of something for whose being the subject’s act of knowing 
cannot in any way be held responsible—something “‘begotten,” 
perhaps, by the mind’s action, but not ‘‘created”’ by it, and, 
so far as not created, revealed to it. Look at it again from 
the side of being or the things that are so revealed: where 
from the electron to the Milky Way, from the living cell to 
man, have you anything that remains within its apparently 
isolated self that is not permeated to its inmost being by the 
wider world to which it belongs? If there is anything that 
recent science has brought home to us with new force, it surely 
is this indwelling of the whole in every part. ‘‘A thing is only 
itself,” writes Professor Whitehead, ‘in drawing together 
within its limitations the larger whole in which it finds itself.” 

It would take too long to illustrate this thesis in detail. In 
the ancient world, it was Plato’s. Everything to him pointed 
beyond itself ultimately to the Good as the source both of the 
being of things and of our knowledge of them. In the modern 
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world, more than any other’s, it was Hegel’s. It is full of 
difficulty, as Plato saw. There is no short way to it from our 
ordinary experience, nor any short way back from it to a re- 
constructed version of that experience. There is only the long 
way of a truly speculative and synoptic philosophy. But when 
properly understood, it puts a clue into our hands as no other 
does to thread our way out of the labyrinth in which the 
Leibnizian form of Idealism encloses us. I would, therefore, 
suggest as the crucial question as to any idealistic scheme 
which claims adherents today—whether it has been able to 
advance beyond the Leibnizian form of that doctrine and 
recover the truth which it was in danger of losing. 


IV 

I believe it not the least of Carr’s contributions to Philoso- 
phy that while himself starting from Leibniz’s monadology he 
has directed us to the ideas required for its expansion into a 
fuller truth. You may find, indeed, passages (especially those 
in which he is influenced, I think too much, by the Italian 
writers, Croce and Gentile) in which he seems to affirm that 
reality is something created by the “‘pure activity” of thought 
and not something revealed in it and to it. 

The existence [he writes] which idealism affirms is given in 
the pure act of thinking and is not something thought as existing 
independently and somehow conditioning the act.! 

Under the same anti-mystical influence he wages war against 
the idea of transcendence, whether in our knowledge or in the 
being of things. ‘Modern idealism,” he writes in the same 
passage, “rejects transcendence in every form.’’ At other 
times he appeals to the physical doctrine of relativity as in- 
volving a denial of the common world of which Heraclitus 
speaks. 

We are under the perpetual illusion, he writes, that knowledge 
is something we share, that it is a common fund on which one 
draws for his personal account. The principal of relativity rests 


in the discovery that this untrue in fact and on the recognition 
that it is theoretically impossible.” 


1Contemporary British Philosophy, 115. 
2The Unique Status of Man (1928), 167. 
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There is some evidence, moreover, that for what he calls 
the “‘solipsistic dilemma” he sought, at one time at least, for 
the solution of it on the precarious lines of trans-subjective 
intercourse.’ But in spite of the general impression that these 
and similar passages convey of a too-generous attitude to these 
modernist views, there is also evidence in his works of another 
line of thought approximating him to the other tradition. 


Considering the early study of Plato, of which he tells us, 
and his intimate personal acquaintance with such neo-Hege- 
lians as Bernard Bosanquet and Lord Haldane, it would have 
been surprising if it had not been so. He had a bone to pick 
with Hegel, as who has not? He thought his opposition to 
Newton’s metaphysical ideas, however justified in principle by 
recent developments in physics, unfortunate at that time, as 
giving a false idea of his attitude toward experimental 
science.* But he held that it was to Hegel we owe the true 
view of freedom. This is “his great discovery and his per- 
manent contribution to thought.’ To him also we owe the 
first entrance into philosophy of “the idea of evolution as a 
fundamental principle” and the recognition of the funda- 
mental place of thought as the ‘‘dynamic principle in reality.””* 
One of the most forceful chapters in the ‘““Theory of Monads” 
is that on Hegel’s idea of the ‘Concrete Universal,” where, 
with Hegel, he disowns the “‘attempt to disparage the strength 
and cogency of the concept of nature as an independent and 
alien reality” on the ground that “this aspect of nature is as 
essential to idealism as to materialism.’”’ Speaking in the 
same passage of man’s finitude, he interprets this as meaning 
not that the individual is enclosed within himself, but “that 
he is actively participating in the world process he seeks to 
understand.’” 


34 Theory of Monads (1922), Preface and Chaps. II & xs 
4The Unique Status of Man, 1 

5The Unique Status of Man, 42. 

6Jbid., 117, 118. 

7Op. cit., 299. : 

8The italics above are mine. 
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Finally, it is to Hegel and Hegel’s belief in an Absolute 
Mind, in relating itself to which the finite mind finds its true 
being, that he goes when, in the last paragraph of the little 
book published by the New Era Foundation of the University 
of Southern California three years ago, he sums up its teach- 
ing in the words: 

If, in religion as such, man is aware of this relationship to the 
Absolute Mind as his true being, he has also, even when he 
steps into the sphere of secular existence, the divine mind pres- 


ent with him. 
I do not think that Carr would have claimed for himself 


that he had completely reconciled this view with the Leib- 
nizian. The studies of which his chief book consists ‘‘do not,”’ 
he tells us, ‘pretend to the completeness of a system.’® Nor 
do I think that this can be claimed for them. ‘The ideal of 
philosophy, as I aspire to it,” he tells us with a fine modesty,”’ 
is to find the right way of asking questions, not the final way 
of answering them.’ What I have tried to show in this 
paper is that, perhaps better than he knew, he has found that 
right way with regard to the more important question for 
idealistic philosophy at the present time. As this emerges 
from his writings it is no less than that of the means of rec- 
onciling the idea of creative mind as we know it in human 
personality which is central in the Leibnizian tradition with 
that of an uncreate and all-creative mind revealing itself in 
human creations, which is the central note of the Platonic and 
the Hegelian. If there is too great a leaning to the former 
in the main body of his writings, it was because of the impor- 
tance he rightly attached to human freedom and individuality 
and still more rightly to what he called the “unique status of 
man” in the universe. To those who would carry on his work, 
he has left the task of showing more clearly than he had 
time to do how the idea of this unique status is not impaired 
but completed by the idea that what gives value to man’s 
uniqueness is the power with which it invests him of being the 
recipient of a revelation coming from a world beyond himself. 


°Theory of Monads, Preface, v. 
Contemporary British Philosophy, I, 105. 


HERBERT WILDON CARR’S CONTRIBUTION 
TO PERSONALISM 


BY JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 


Although Professor Carr—whose last fruitful years have 
been so whole-heartedly given to the Pacific Coast and teach- 
ing in the University of Southern California—was not a pro- 
fessed Personalist,’ his philosophy has so much in common 
with Personalism and touches it so vitally and productively 
that it cannot but prove of interest to readers of The Per- 
sonalist to survey its principia with reference to their bearing 
upon personalistic philosophy. 

Such a survey will naturally include his interpretation of 
the Founder of German Idealism, Leibniz, of whom he was 
one of the leading exponents—and whose significance for 
Personalism he has so clearly brought out. The publications 
to which chief attention will here be paid are his Leibniz 
(1929), The Monadology of Liebniz, (1930), Cogitans Cog- 
itata, (1930), and his article in The Hibbert Journal entitled 
“Is There a World-Soul?’” 

At the outset I desire to pay tribute to the vigor and con- 
ciseness of Professor Carr’s thought and the high quality of 
his literary workmanship. Here is philosophical writing of 
such firmness of texture and excellence of form as only a dis- 
ciplined and mature mind could produce. If its very compact- 
ness and precision indicate a certain limitation of range and 
flexibility, it is such, nevertheless, as to command the reader’s 
admiration and provoke to emulation. 

I 

The first and doubtless the chief contribution of Professor 
Carr to Personalism is his emphasis upon the reality and sig- 
nificance of the individual.’ 


1Fditorial Note: The writer of the article had not the means of knowing that Dr. 
Carr did in his final set of lectures yet unpublished, use the word Personalism as 
better descriptive of his system than the term Monadism. 

2April, 1931. . a i 
3] shall use the present rather than the past tense in writing of Professor Carr’s 
philosophy, for “he being dead yet speaketh.” 
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The monad is the individual subject of experience; in the full- 
ness of its activity, in its undifferentiated unity, in its inclusion 
of its predicates, in its comprehension of space and time. 


While an active opponent of Cartesianism, he nevertheless 
starts with Descartes’ Cogito, thus expressed: “I know my 
existence in the self-consciousness of my own active thinking.’’* 
With equal confidence and clarity he isolates what might be 
called the universal individual. Individuals, in every order of 
existence, are central. They are the structural factors of 
being, the potent and significant realities. This is not mere 
nominal, or numerical, Pluralism; it is qualitative and con- 
structive Pluralism. 


Professor Carr does not draw back before the dread stigma 
of solipsism itself. Indeed he avows and defends the meaning 
which it seems to him to hold. The almost universal condem- 
nation of the windowless nature of the Leibnizian monads 
offers no objection to him, for it means that the monad is 
no dependent, characterless, mass-absorbed entity. Looking 
within itself it finds itself the mirror of the universe. Signifi- 
cance lies not so much in the universe mirrored as in the mir- 
ror itself. 


It is the mind which perceives the world, not the world which 


the mind perceives, the thinker, not his thought, which exists in 
its own right.° 


This emphasis upon the self-subsistence, potency and wealth 
of individuality is as timely and convincing as it is deliberate, 
uncompromising and well-sustained. This is not individualism, 
for individualism lays emphasis upon the accidents, eccentric- 
ities and abnormalities, rather than upon the inherencies and 
resourcefulness of the individual. On the contrary, this is 
clear-visioned insight into and evaluation of the principle of 
individuality itself. 

Personalists have reason to welcome this insistence upon 
the integrity and resourcefulness of individuality as not only 
in harmony with Personalism but as throwing into relief, and 


4Cogitans Cogitata, Preface. 
Ibid, 88. 
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indeed adding strength to, one of its fundamental tenets. In 
fact it is far truer to Personalism than to Monadism. For 
Carr’s monad, like that of Leibniz, is decidedly and unwar- 
rantably anthropomorphized. Qualities are transferred to 
the non-human monad which can only be predicated of the 
human self, and that only as the self is true to its higher 
nature. 


Leibniz’s distinction between the three classes of monads— 
entelechies, animal monads and rational monads—as consist- 
ing merely of a difference in the degree of clarity of percep- 
tion and degree of activity is wholly inadequate. Rationality 
is far more than simply clarity of perceptive knowledge. It is 
a new and far higher form of knowledge of which the concept 
—too far ignored by both Leibniz and Carr—is the key. 


As one descends the scale of entelechies, whose behavior we 
are able in some degree to scrutinize and intrepret, it is evi- 
dent that the uniqueness which differentiates one individual 
from another constantly decreases until in the cell it is prac- 
tically negligible. This does not mean that the simplest monad, 
whether electron or cell, may not have a certain autonomy of 
its own—conation being a germinal form of freedom—but it 
does compel us to recognize a far greater significance in 
degrees of individuality, or kinds of autonomy, than Monad- 
ism provides for. 


Another limitation in Carr’s Monadism as related to hu- 
man selfhood is that in its application to human monads it is 
too separative, isolative, solipsistic. It is hardly true to per- 
sonal experience in restricting the relations of selves to one 
another to mere “‘intercommunication.” The intimacy of per- 
sonal relationships is much too close, too mutual, too inter- 
penetrative so to speak, to be described as mere inter-commu- 
nication. Recognition should be made of that inter-influence 
which is so real and formative in human association and which 
finds expression, e.g., in the symbolic use of the preposition in, 
as it appears in such interpretations of personal relationship as 
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the Fourth Gospel constantly employs (‘I in them and Thou 
in me, that they also may be One in us,” etc.). 

Here enters that subtle but potent principle of dialectic, 
based upon what is termed polarity or contrapletion—whose 
literary expression is paradox—which the logic of Leibniz 
and Carr, confined as it is to the obvious but inadequate laws 
of contradiction and sufficient reason, is neither comprehensive 
nor pliant enough to take into full account. 

The human monad or person is a paradox, complete, yet 
incomplete, impenetrable yet penetrable, windowless and in- 
violable to force yet transparent and open to love, self-moved 
(as Plato saw) yet susceptible to freely accepted “influence” 
and guidance. Without losing individuality, the human monad 
interacts and interlives with his fellows. He loses himself yet 
finds himself in others. 

Yet in spite of these inherent limitations of the Leibniz- 
Carr interpretation of the self, as a monad in relation to 
other selves, its insistence upon the individuality and unique- 
ness of the self-monad is as contributive as it is vigorously and 
effectively maintained. 


II 


The second major contribution of Professor Carr to Per- 
sonalism I take to be—again in harmony with Leibniz—his 
explication of the principle of pure self-activity. 


The monad is the concept of reality as pure activity and of 
ideality as the form and embodiment of that activity in its self- 
expression as the individual mind.° 

Pure self-activity is a thing unique. It is sui generis. It is 


not the motion of Aristotle, nor the energy of the physicist, 
nor the élan vital of the evolutionist. It was foreshadowed by 
Plato, to whom Leibniz was doubtless indebted, in his em- 
phasis upon self-movement. Yet Leibniz grasped it, in his 
own clear and original way, and Carr in turn has given it 
timely and forceful elucidation. This activity is closely united 
by the latter with knowledge. 


SCogitans Cogitata, 5. 
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I know and I act. The monadic nature of my being is the 
primary fact of my experience. To live is to know and to act. 
Knowing brings the world within me as idea; acting inserts 
me in the world as real.” 


Personalism is indebted to Professor Carr for thus defining 
and emphasizing a quality which in its essence belongs to the 
self alone although he transfers it to the non-self monad. At 
the same time his insufficient differentiation of personal self- 
activity from self-activity in Nature indicates a deficient sense 
of the hierarchy of values, and of the value category itself. It 
would seem to be far truer to observation, as well as to evalu- 
ation, to distinguish between energy in the non-living realm of 
physics, vital force in the realm of biology, and self-activity 
in the realm of personality. Doubtless there is a certain com- 
mon element of conation and incipient choice, and thus of 
germinal freedom, at all these levels, but the three stages of 
freedom just mentioned seem to be quite distinct. To repre- 
sent them all therefore, as coordinate forms of self-activity is 
to lose sight of gradations of great significance and thus to 
confuse the personal and non-personal realms. 


Ill 


The third and most signal contribution of Professor Carr 
to Personalism is his demonstration of the spiritual nature of 
reality. His “Spiritual Pluralism,” although rooted in Leib- 
niz, is independently conceived and worked out and gains its 
peculiar competence from its close and effective relation to 
modern science at the same time remaining confidently and 
demonstrably idealistic. 

Here is a conclusive refutation of Materialism, if such were 


needed. 
It is because life is in essence consciousness or mind that we 
know; it is because knowing does not transcend life that knowl- 
edge introduces us to the spirituality of the real; and it is because 
the real is spiritual that we know existence as value—beauty, 
truth, goodness.* 


‘Ibid, p. 6. 
8]bid., 107. 
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The vindication of Idealism presented by Professor Carr is 
the more convincing and complete because it calls to the wit- 
ness-stand, as has just been said, that hitherto (supposedly) 
unfailing support of Realism, Natural Science. With great 
pertinence Carr points out how fully the New Physics has 
reached the conclusion that the physical universe is not ‘“‘an 
independent material existence, in an absolute framework of 
space and time,” but “an extrapolation of individual activi- 
ties.’ Thus is brought to the fore the full significance of 
Relativity. 

In a chapter of exceptional insight and sagacity in his 
lectures, The Unique Status of Man,” Professor Carr has 
divined and described the philosophical implicates of what he 
calls ‘‘the new principle.” 


The new principle, the revolution in the scientific concept of the 
physical world, is due to the discovery that the nature of the 
activity of the knower in knowing, and the subjective conditions 
of observation, are essential factors in the successful codrdination 
of experience, which is the great object of science." 

... What is it then which rationalizes this modern scientific 
idea of truth? It is rationalized by the principle of relativity 
in an entirely different way to that of the old assumption, one 
which is based on the fundamental idea of free activity. Place 
an observer, it says, at any point-instant whatever and he must 
coordinate the universe on the same principle as we do attached 
to this terrestrial system. He will take a frame of reference 
which for him will be at rest, and his space-time codrdinates 
will obey the condition of the constancy of light. Thus science 
has rationalized the universe by basing its order and regularity 
on the activity of the subject of experience in any and every 
environment.” 

IV 


It cannot be said, however, that Professor Carr has done 
more than to outline the principles of a spiritual philosophy. 
He has not coped with some of the most pressing problems 
involved in a monadic philosophy. Chief among these is the 
problem: Given a plurality of monads, how to account for the 


ese Unique Status of Man, 148. 

0, “ , fs 7 are ” 
TSE ave nee and Nature and the Principle of Relativity. 
12] bid., 177. 
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amazing extent and variety of cooperative action in the world 
as we have it? 


This problem was not unrecognized by Leibniz and in his 
discerning letter to the Electress Sophia of Hanover, he dealt 
with it discriminatingly and in a sense anticipated the Holism 
of Jan Smuts and the Organization Philosophy of Professor 
Whitehead, particularly in the following words: 


For order requires that every substance should always be bound 
up with the rest of things, it may even be said to be proof that 
there is this universal interconnexion.” 


This insight however was but incidental and anticipatory, for 
Leibniz’s ultimate answer to the problem, as Carr repeatedly 
shows, lay in his acceptance of the preformation theory, then 
in vogue, and especially in his well-known doctrine of ‘“‘pre- 
established harmony.” 


Rejecting both of these as out of keeping with the science 
which has arisen since Leibniz, Professor Carr finds no ex- 
planation of an ordered and organized cosmos farther than to 
fall back upon Creative Evolution.* Here we come upon the 
influence of Bergson which has been so formative in Carr’s 
philosophy and to which he pays tribute in his autobiographi- 
cal sketch in Contemporary British Philosophy. Yet nothing 
purposive or providential is to be looked for from Bergson’s 
creative evolution. 


The principle of creative evolution enables us to correct the 
intellectualism of Leibniz. The active force, in whatever way 
we conceive it, which has created the forms of living organiza- 
tion, is not conceived anthropomorphically as a personal de- 
signer or artificer and it can not be represented as existing 
apart from the living forms in which its activity is finding ex- 
pression. It is true that to a certain extent we have to construct 
our concept of the élan vital in much the same way as that 
in which the physicist constructs the atom, deducing the form 
and working of the model from the expression of it in actual 
sense perception. What, however, the principle of creative 
evolution recognizes and insists upon is that intellect is a product 


137 eibniz, 62. an hey. 

14“The theory of creative evolution enables us, while retaining the same principle 
of individuality, to replace the artificial harmony with a harmony which is the 
natural outcome of the creative impulsion itself.” Cogitans Cogitata, 110. 
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or outcome of organic evolution .. . The human intellect, accord- 
ing to the principle of creative evolution, is not absolute; it does 
not afford to man a vision or revelation of reality in its naked 
truth and disinterested existence. It is evolved for a practical 
end, it is relative to the range and action and vital needs of the 
human being.”* 


This is refuting Materialism only to fall into a Naturalism 
which is ultimately incompatible with a Spiritual Philosophy. 


In the brilliant concluding chapter of The Unique Status of 
Man, Professor Carr, using the life of the bee as an illustra- 
tion, has carried Creative Evolution forward into a philoso- 
phical interpretation which assigns to Life the directive and 
end-seeking office which he had hitherto given to the monads 
themselves. 


The theory of creative evolution depends on the concept of 
life as an activity which is more original than any of the material 
organizations in which it finds expression. Life is not only the 
ground of their existence but is working in and through them 
for an end which lies beyond them. . . What we have to conceive 
in life is the impulsion or urge behind the manifestation and 
the ideal goal to which it is reaching out; that is, we have to 
conceive life itself.! 


This is a highly constructive form of Vitalism, but it is en- 
tirely inconsistent with the principia of Dr. Carr’s philosophy 
and virtually transfers to a pervasive and inexplicable Life 
Force a teleological activity which only Mind can possibly 
exercise. In its final implications this is in effect—as has al- 
ready been said—neither more nor less than Naturalism. 
Naturalism is superior to Materialism, but it is neither Ideal- 
ism nor Personalism, nor true Leibnizian Monadism. 


15M onadology of Leibniz, 179, 180. 
16P, 195 


To be Continued 


ITALY’S TWO GREATEST POETS 
BY HERBERT D. AUSTIN 


The two-thousandth anniversary of the birth of Vergil re- 
quired no strenuous propaganda on Italy’s part to bring a re- 
sponse which bears eloquent witness to the hold which the 
writer of the deneid has upon the minds and hearts of man- 
kind. Countless millions have felt its spell, a spell so real as 
to make us smile at the medieval estimate of Vergil as a 
master magician; and the deserved admiration granted by that 
unnumbered host has been warmed to affection in many of us 
by an added sense of gratitude to him for revealing the full 
beauty of that Latin language, from the pens of other writers 
so often stiff and unlovely, and the full humanity of that 
Latin people that seemed too often possessed with a perverse 
mania for showing off their worst traits. How many budding 
minds have been awakened to an appreciation of language 
and of literary values, by the true magic, White Magic, of 
that tale that begins: Arma virumque cano...”! Casual re- 
marks that I have heard lead me to believe that there have 
been many, even within my own scope, to whom the effect of 
the first introduction to the Aeneid was more like a miracle 
than like the dubious spell of magic: it can hardly be called by 
any other name than “‘conversion.”” At least it was that in 
my own case, most vividly remembered. Till then Latin meant 
little, other than a minor chore of three years’ standing; lan- 
guage as a whole was a sort of natural function, hardly 
thought of as an exhaustless mine of objective treasures for 
scientific and aesthetic exploitation; poetry meant little more 
than lilt and rhyme; literature had been a meaningless term, 
in the abstract, and inadequately represented, in the concrete, 
by the usual immature and rather sentimental browsings in 
the family bookcase; and Latin literature had been rather 
prejudiced than recommended by a deadly-difficult year’s 
struggle with Cicero’s bombast, after two years of Caesar, 
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served shredded at first, in Harper’s Inductive Method: 
“Gallia est omnis divisa.” 

Three years of exposure to Latin, and to the culture to 
which it was alleged to be the door; and no symptoms—not 
even premonitory ones. Then: “Arma virumque cano. ..” !— 
“the New Life begins,” ‘Incipit vita nova,” to use Dante’s 
words: though what he meant when he wrote them was more 
like a true spiritual “conversion,” perhaps, in his mystico-re- 
ligious reaction to his first vision of Beatrice. The sort of 
purely mental sudden-illumination that I was telling of has al- 
so in common with spiritual “conversion” the factors of re- 
pentance, penance (in the form of self-imposed labor to make 
up for lost time), some faith, and much hope; though it may 
be rather short on charity. Its most striking difference is the 
slight extent to which the convert is subject to “‘backsliding.”’ 
The salvation of the Mind is evidently of minor import to the 
Powers of Darkness: otherwise a far more puissant devil 
would be assigned to that department! 

Commemorators of Vergil, in the bimillennial year, have 
naturally often linked with him that other greatest of Italian 
poets: Dante. First and loftiest cloud-touching peak of the 
modern literary tongue, Dante not only looked up to Vergil 
with patriotic pride, and cherished and loved him as perfecter 
and master of the noble tongue that Italy and her Rome, head 
of world Empire and the Church Universal, claimed as classic, 
and their very own; but he made him the first of his guides 
through the world of spirits in his own great poem; and, so 
far as he could—nearly two-thirds of the textual extent of 
the “Comedy’’—deferred with utmost respect and reverence 
to his authority in all matters intellectual. There is no doubt 
that Dante felt for Vergil an affection, and an almost filial de- 
votion, greater than for any other Latin whom he mentions. 
Why then, it has often been asked, did Dante not save Vergil 
from the eternal hopelessness of Limbo—by some such de- 
vice, selection of attributes, application of symbolistic pro- 
cedure, or what-not, as he used in the case of Cato, or of 
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Rhipeus, or Statius; or even of Trajan, though in this case 
the subterfuge had already been devised? Several explana- 
tions have been assigned; and quite naturally the “doctors 
disagree’’: it is a complicated case. 

But my main purpose in coupling the two poets in this treat- 
ment is to study Dante’s attitude to Vergil in broader aspects, 
and to do this I must invoke comparison, and as this word has 
a proverbial flavor of odiousness I hasten to justify myself. 

Human nature does not change; but, as each age becomes 
the heir of all the preceding, the acquisitions of experience 
are reintegrated both in the conscious and the unconscious 
elaboration of civilized culture. When those reintegrations 
are material, intellectual, scientific only, we call them knowl- 
edge, ‘“‘progress.’”’ When they are also moral, spiritual, and 
expressed by the rare recurring genius that appears perhaps 
once or twice a millennium, we have the supreme work of art 
that marks a new milestone in the long slow upward road of 
human advance. 

The great mind is never contemptuous of the past: the 
magnanimous man cherishes his inheritance with the clear- 
eyed gratitude of a worthy son, that can be at the same time 
filially pious and calmly critical. Just and generous enough to 
give full credit, he knows that his beloved predecessors lacked 
for their further guidance the newer developments which 
followed their day; yet his own homage is real, and his judg- 
ment is without a sneer. So, we feel, must Vergil have thought 
of his pioneer forerunners in Latin epic, the venerable 
Naevius and Ennius; so, we know, did Dante cherish, yet 
candidly evaluate, Vergil—for fourteen centuries immortal, 
fairly deified, in the minds of men; and with similar admiring 
but not blind candor the scholar, the critic, must appraise them 
all. Comparisons are indeed often gratuitous, even where 
not actually ‘‘odious;’ but when they are made thoughtfully, 
and with true historical perspective they may be helpfully 
illumining. How real, how truly reverent, is Dante’s admira- 
tion for Vergil; and yet how frank, though gentle, his ap- 
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praisal of his inevitable shortcomings. When he has been led 
by his famous predecessor as far as the latter’s knowledge can 
guide him, and there in the Earthly Paradise finds that Vergil, 
his “sweetest father,” has slipped away, his tears are sincere 
enough; but they are soon to fall more anguishedly under the 
reproaches of Beatrice, his guide to be; and Dante allows 
Vergil to sink down again, forever, into the far depths of that 
Limbo from which there is no chance, nor hope, of release. 
A brief parallel between the two poets may be useful. 
Vergil’s father belonged to the class of freeholders who 
enjoyed the full honors of Roman citizenship, farming his 
own land or having it worked, and was well enough off to give 
his son the best education available at the time. Dante’s fam- 
ily, it seems certain, belonged to the nobility, though what 
very little we know of Dante’s father points to no sort of dis- 
tinction on his part; and we can further merely surmise what 
the boy’s formal education may have been. We only know 
that Dante himself confesses that it was faulty, at least as 
regards his ability to read Latin with any fluency or satisfac- 
tion, until in his twenties he took it in hand himself. Vergil 
was apparently a little shy by nature; and, as is so often the 
case with such natures, a most amiable person: “simpatico,” 
the modern Italians would call him. It is hard to imagine 
that epithet being applied to Dante, however great may be 
our admiration for him. Dante was sensitive, high-strung, 
introspective, rather than shy: a true “urban” type, quivering 
to the clash of that ever restless, ever seething life and spirit 
of his native city, Florence. While Vergil’s years of his min- 
ority were passed largely in the rather provincial schools of 
Cremona and Milan—with a few final years at the capital, 
where the usual training for the forensic career brought him 
a single case, and that case a failure that sickened him of the 
legal and political life for which he had no real bent anyway 
—: Dante, a precocious youth who “had already” worked out 
for himself as he tells us, “the art of composing lyric verses 
in rhyme,” was at a corresponding age producing some of the 
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most beautiful poems of his generation: poems based on a 
premature and highly mystical, though very real, love; and 
written in a language which he was himself among the most 
potent in shaping from the vernacular into a vehicle of lumin- 
ous diction for both aesthetic and scientific use. The fusion of 
the aesthetic with the scientific is singularly characteristic of 
Dante’s temper; and the preponderance of emphasis in the 
latter direction, as compared with Vergil, furnishes an im- 
portant part of the clue to our present enquiry. Vergil,—with 
his slightly melancholy temperament, to which Nature ap- 
pealed so strongly, whether in the reminiscences of his own 
boyhood, or in the pastoral echoes from his lessons and read- 
ings—lived largely in his books, writing in the years of his 
young manhood little or nothing worthy of publication; and 
after his disappointment at the legal career he turned again 
to study, this time in the philosophical schools of Naples, and 
to further attempts at poetical composition. He made his 
first real contribution to literature with his Eclogues, which 
were followed by the much finer poetry of the Georgics—con- 
genial to his country-loving spirit, and formally the most per- 
fect of his works; and then, urged, and materially as well as 
personally encouraged and aided by the Emperor and his all- 
powerful coterie, he worked out, with alternations of enthu- 
siasm and diffidence in his own abilities to do it justice, the 
theme which had allured him under Julius Caesar’s glory, and 
which now it was given him to continue under the restoration 
and stabilizing of that glorious world-regime by Augustus: 
the great epic of Rome and her universal empire, the Aeneid. 
During the corresponding period of Dante’s life we find him 
turning from the writing of love lyrics, after the shock of 
Beatrice’s death, which led him to that graceful and strange 
tribute to her in the prose and poetry of the Vita Nuova; and 
seeking consolation in the few works of philosophy which he 
found available—Cicero’s De Amicitia and Boethius’ De Con- 
solatione Philosophiae especially; and to read them he found 
he had to brush up his Latin more than a bit. Then we see 
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him plunging into the thick of the political life of turbulent 
Florence, party- and faction-torn; marrying a woman of 
the Donati family by whom he had several children; strug- 
gling to right his distracted city, and to compose the sanguin- 
ary clash of Guelph and Ghibelline; betrayed, along with his 
city, by the connivance of corrupt pope with grasping for- 
eigner. Exiled, hounded, condemned to death by those suc- 
ceeding him in the rule of his own city, if ever he should be 
caught within their reach, he wandered, often in want, from 
court to court, where kindly refuge might seem offered—sep- 
arating himself at last from all alliance with fellow exiles, 
when he proved, to the last bitter dregs of testing, that they 
did not possess, and could not even understand, any broad and 
lofty principles of policy: making ‘a party by himself,” as he 
expressed it; and returning then to what he had come to con- 
sider his Heaven-imposed and irrevocable mission: the proc- 
lamation of a renewal of righteousness for all mankind, 
through a revelation of Eternal Truth, presented through him 
in a great world-poem. Here should be combined in one 
artistic whole the message of Christian truth to the world 
which again had gone so sadly astray: salvation, in this life 
and in the next, must come through the rightful regeneration 
of the dual regime: the Church and the Empire, both with 
their center at the Eternal City—which had been selected, as 
he firmly believed, from ages immemorial by God himself for 
that double dignity. The philosophical and scientific works 
which he had begun were left unfinished, and for the last dec- 
ade and more of his life he toiled on his “Comedy’’: secure 
in his latest years in the shelter of the Polenta family at 
Ravenna; increasing in confidence, in power, and—we believe, 
and like to believe,—in happiness; putting into splendid verse, 
in a language that he had helped fashion, and now perfected 
by his own genius, all the passion and the conviction of his 
heart and mind and soul; with his primary purpose the right- 
ing of the world, and the very beauty of his art subordinate to 
the prophetic and apostolic purpose of his mission. The world 
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is sincerely thankful that both these great singers of Rome 
and her Empire were permitted to live till they had completed 
their immortal works. 

The outstanding contrast between the two great singers of 
the Roman Empire is, objectively, that Vergil was singing, 
almost as a spectator, the attained and apparently firmly es- 
tablished glory in which he exulted with all his heart, but in 
the achievement of which he had taken almost no active per- 
sonal part; while Dante was preaching a thoroughgoing and 
sorely needed revival to which he was bending every energy, 
to the point of utter sacrifice, and with himself not only the 
preacher and prophet but in his own person the representative 
of mankind in the new Vision of Truth. Vergil’s hero, Aeneas, 
is sung in the third person; Dante himself, in the first person, 
must toil through the long stretches of the world of spirit and 
verity, from nadir to zenith. But intrinsically, the difference, 
quantitatively infinite, is: that Dante’s feet are firmly fixed 
upon the rock of absolute and definite intellectual conviction 
of the complete possession of Truth in her luminous entirety. 
With revealed Christianity at his hand, shaped into a sure 
weapon by the discipline of scholastic philosophy, he becomes 
the dauntless leader of hosts, who commands, and who fears 
no enemy—like the heroes of old whose swords might not 
fail. Chosen by God himself to proclaim the new dispensa- 
tion of righteous world-rule by a dual Rome, and yet realiz- 
ing the greatness of his predecessor and of his debt to him, he 
could at the same time accord him all honor as his leader in 
the quest so far as pre-Christian reason could extend, and 
yet, from the height of his own infinitely superior brevet for 
judging Vergil’s limitations, relegate him forever to Limbo. 

By no fault of his own, Vergil could not have final convic- 
tions; and that fact, in a person of his temperament, en- 
hanced somewhat, doubtless, by the gentle nostalgia of a son 
of the soil transferred to the atmosphere of cities—and per- 
haps too by the circumstance of his ever delicate health, so 
often favorable to such a mental and emotional tone—had 
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much, very much, to do with the brooding, introspective 
quality of his self-expression, tender but always reserved and 
as if unsure of itself—a quality which is so pervasive an in- 
gredient in what we call ‘‘romantic.”” Exactly what “romantic” 
means is notoriously baffling; but perhaps we may venture to 
say that a large component of the ‘“‘romantic’”’ mood in any 
individual is the uneasy, unstable, personal reaction of one 
unsatisfied, and unsatisfiable because unconvinced, not articu- 
lated with his miliewu—the yearning, half-resigned, half-repin- 
ing, of the lover of beauty and truth whose aesthetic and 
spiritual thirst is perpetually not quite slaked. Vergil, the 
forerunner of modern romanticism, whom, through his 
Aeneid we may almost call its founder, stood between the 
Greeks—who were convinced aesthetically; and therefore su- 
preme artists, unafraid and joyous—and Dante: who was 
convinced religiously as well as aesthetically, and therefore the 
undaunted master of all his powers. 

If we have qualms as to our definitions of the word 
‘‘romantic,”’ what shall we call this latter attitude? Only those 
utterly convinced, as well as enlightened and wholly sane, may 
have it: Aeschylus, Isaiah, David, St. Francis, Dante. It is 
too human to be called “‘hieratic,” to orderly to be termed 
“apocalyptic,” too ethical and mystical to be called ‘realistic.’ 
It is that complete world-view which has the double outlook; 
envisaging all things both subjectively and objectively: to the 
conviction, emotional and spiritual, must be complementary 
the comprehension intellectual—scientific, if you will. Even 
Milton could not have had it—or having it, did not make it 
blood of blood and bone of bone of his epic; for he fits his 
system of the universe, his angelology and his eschatology 
rather freely to his artistic purposes, and, furthermore, actu- 
ally confesses himself to be hesitant between the old cosmol- 
ogy and the new. For the want of a better phrase, I have 
been fain to call it the ‘‘Cosmic Vision.” It is an attitude of 
mind which in the very nature of things comes only very 
rarely; perhaps it can never come again. One is tempted to 
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speculate whether our modern physical and mathematical 
science, leaping out into the infinities of space, burrowing 
back into the infinitesimals of the sub-atomic, will ever reach 
a goal of certainty—or even a terrace of conviction—that 
will make it possible for another great artist of speech, who 
has within him also the treasures of a confident Faith, to rear 
an edifice of poesy that may stand undimmed beside the 
Divine Comedy of Dante. 

Dante had the cosmic vision; and had it in its complete 
duality of aspect. As he looks upward in his progress through 
the triplicate spiritual world, he sees the souls first from the 
human side; and from that side they appeal to his appraising 
gaze not only as the stuff of which his art is weaving its 
marvelous tapestry, but, even in the very damned, whatever 
they may have of the humanly noble or touching is given its 
due of appreciation and pity. Yet, in the backward look, with 
the spiritual eye of his dispassionate appraisal, he can leave 
them all, the pitiful and the magnanimous as well as the wholly 
despicable, relentlessly, irrevocably, in eternal shame, as he 
passes on to his own symbolic absorption into that Divinity 
with Whom he has dared to set himself up as the World’s 
co-Judge. Several years ago I published a paper in which I 
brought out how this double aspect of his literal vision was 
foreshadowed by the use of many references to the phenomena 
of physical reflection and allied concepts, and the mechanism 
of its “‘introversion” specifically provided for and explained 
at the critical moment when, passing from the uppermost phys- 
ical sphere of the universe into the Spiritual Heaven, his 
sight must be re-oriented—by a process which suggests an 
evolution through hyper-space such as is provided for by the 
modern non-Euclidian geometry. But it was not until recently 
that the analogy of that mathematical process with Dante’s 
apparently paradoxical treatment of his characters was borne 
in upon me. So, he can make objects of his most poignant pity 
or admiration and his most sublime art such figures as Fran- 
cesca da Rimini, Farinata degli Uberti, Pier della Vigna, 
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Brunetto Latino, Jason, Ulysses, Count Ugolino, Vergil him- 
self—and yet leave them, for all ages, branded with his ad- 
verse spiritual judgment. A curious incidental product of the 
surpassing admiration and reverence with which he views 
Vergil—from the human, and therefore artistic, aspect—is 
the fact that, not once but several times, he refers to his guide 
in ways that indicate that he considered him—whether con- 
sciously so or not, I am not sure—as being much larger than 
himself: in other words, to be of ‘“‘heroic size,”’ as it is called 
in the plastic arts. Explicitly or implicitly, Dante can express 
his sense of subordination to Vergil, and yet, in the ultimate 
estimate, the evaluation from the spiritual point of view, dis- 
passionately reveal Vergil’s errors and shortcomings for what 
he unhesitatingly judges them to be, and leave him forever 
among the hopeless, as unrelentingly as Francesca or Ugolino 
is consigned to eternal doom. Were this not done in utter 
conviction, it would be the crowning piece of arrogance in lit- 
erature. But Dante’s complete sincerity is his complete justi- 
fication—as it is too his only one. The miracle is, that by his 
almost superhuman genius he was able to make one of the 
world’s greatest works of art out of a project which was 
primarily a thesis. 

In Dante’s poem we do indeed find tenderness and pity and 
yearning, as in Vergil; but it is subordinate to the cosmic re- 
vision, in the light of Truth Revealed. Hence the moving 
episodes are given less space, though with a compensating 
greater dramatic intensity: compare with the brief, tense story 
of Francesca the elaborate treatment given by Vergil to 
Dido’s love-tragedy. 

Human nature being, therefore, on the average, what it is, 
it is no wonder that while Dante is conceded to be Italy’s 
greatest poet, it is Vergil who is the most widely beloved poet, 
not only of Italy, but of the whole world. The wholly con- 
vinced, and those to whom the will and the intellect are para- 
mount over the emotions, are, and probably always will be, a 
small minority! The Aeneid, being primarily aesthetic in pur- 
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pose, and finding therefore its total effectiveness not so very 
greatly in excess of the sum of its individual beauties of de- 
tail, richly repays perusal even in parts; and, in fact, the 
widespread practice of reading only the first six books has not 
been seriously prejudicial to its perennial charm. But the sub- 
lime beauty of the Divine Comedy lies so preeminently in the 
magnificence of its intellectual and spiritual ensemble of con- 
ception, its architectonic totality, that—following the figure of 
a cathedral, to which the great poem has so often been likened 
—those who read it in parts, most often (unfortunately) the 
Inferno only, while they find enjoyment in countless details, 
are, after all, similar to sightseers who should content them- 
selves to examine merely the architecture and decorations of 
the crypt and the ground floor, without thinking to raise their 
eyes to the sweep of vaulted nave and transept or to dome or 
“star-ypointing” spire above. Great architecture can not be 
judged on the basis of a mere summation of details, however 
beautiful they may be in themselves. 


THE RETURN 
BY FRED WILSON 


The old nest calls the wild geese back again 
And every whisper of the wind among the reeds 
Is like a siren’s voice that lures and leads 

The grey-winged Trojans through the rain. 


Against the pregnant, grey snow clouds of night 
They fling their wildest minstrelsy and syncopate 
Their joys and woes. I hear their songs disintegrate 
And like faint charcoal lines they fade in flight. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 
Some Items in Humanist Logic 


The appearance of a new edition of Professor Schiller’s Formal 
Logic is not the only recent sign that traditional methods of verifica- 
tion are being looked upon as inadequate. Still another lusty blow 
for pragmatism is delivered by Sidney Hook in the October number 
of Mind. Pragmatism, or “experimental logic,” he tells us, empha- 
sizes the connection between thought and things, and therefore has 
great advantages in helping to account for science and for the causal 
importance of thinking. A logic of formal implication is mistaken in 
trying to get off in a corner by itself, Mr. Hook believes. For such 
a logic, every verification in natural existence of the laws of logic is 
explicable only as a kind of miracle. Better, he thinks (and so do 
we), to admit other than formal standards of verification. And then, 
in his words: 

Experimental logic cannot be opposed to formal logic, because 
it includes it. It criticizes formal logicians not on the ground 
that they are not logical enough, but because of the metaphysical 
and psychological vagaries involved in trying to break the 
organic connection between logic and thought, between the forms 
of validity and the attainment of validated knowledge. 

Few, if any, of the points made are new (to employ a stock criti- 
cism) but the appearance of the article is timely amid the constant 
output of formal logic texts, including those studies that incorporate 
the newer formalism of implication. In this connection may be men- 
tioned the defense of Professor Bridgman’s Operational Theory of 
Meaning, by George Boas and Albert E. Blumberg, which appeared 
in the Journal of Philosophy for September 24, 1931. The authors 
present a careful, if brief, reply to some criticisms that have appeared 
since the publication of The Logic of Modern Physics. 

Even scientific experimentalism fails to do justice to the sphere of 
personality and value, according to a French article by Monsieur 
D. Draghiecesco, entitled, “La logique des valeurs et la valeur de la 
logique.” It appears in the Révue Philosophique for September- 
October, 1931. The upshot of this discussion is to contrast truth in 
the moral, social, and religious world with truth in the laboratory, 
and to vindicate for the former the ultimate criteria of hope and faith 
and sacrifice. ‘The effort to treat personal phenomena entirely 
by naturalistic methods is completely mistaken, in the author's 
opinion. It is as bad as anthropomorphism in natural science. 

Of course, there cannot be two ultimate realms, nor two ultimate 
logics. M. Drahiecesco’s analysis does not say, in so many words, 
which type of thinking should be final judge, although the title of 
his book, Nouvelle Cité de Dieu (of which volume two is forthcom- 
ing), gives a clue. His essay seems especially useful for its insistence 
in theory upon what men have long practiced, namely, the applica- 
tion of personal criteria to the field of values and persons. 

Cart Farman. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 
Walled In 


A narrow street in the Latin Quarter of Paris, whose ancient and 
rambling houses end in a steep roof broken only by dormer windows. 
The slates are green with moss and the walls have sagged so that 
window and casing are no longer plumb. As I look from the window 
of my hotel, there is little indication of life within that attic room. 
A straggling geranium blooms in a pot upon the sill. Yet I know 
that for some human beings this is home. Below are the raucous 
noises of the street, mingled with half-musical huckster cries an- 
nouncing the proximity of “boulets” or the eager desire for bottles, 
paper and old clothes. From the clanging of ash-containers in the 
breaking dawn, the clatter of iron shutters and the dragging of market 
tables to the side-walk, there is the growing crescendo of street racket 
with the unending “honk, honk” of the taxi-driver. As the latter 
sounds die down in the early morning one hears the voices of noisy 
revellers going home from cafes and theatres. Then there is com- 
parative quiet for “about the space of an half hour.” Up the winding, 
dark stairways to the very top, that is “home” to the people of the 
dormer windows. The only thing of beauty that can be seen from 
this aerie is the sky in which the fingers of passing day have hung 
the evening star, the token that no life, no scene, walled in, is without 
its beauty and its compensations. The eyes of some old friends will 
seek out these words, to whom the bitter experience of the years has 
brought the sense of being walled in. What is one to do when 
disaster cuts off the main dependences of life, when the losses seem 
to bulk far more than the gains, when old age, with its crabbed ugli- 
ness, depletes the inner fires of energy and hope, and cruel death, the 
despoiler, takes treasures that are dearer than life itself? The moss 
of time creeps about our windows and the clamor of life seems to 
come from another world. Well, no one can rob us of the sky! As 
day declines there is the evening star and there may be peace. To 
be walled in may be to be cut off from many familiar sights and 
sounds and activities, but it does not mean to be cut off from the 
highest and the best. The beauty, the tragedy, and the peace of this 
fact was never better expressed than by Aeschylus in his Prometheus: 

Night shall come up with retinue of stars 
To comfort thee with shadows. 
Rerare 
Yosemite Remembrances 


We have received from an old and much loved former contributor 
to The Personalist the following lines: 
We have seen Mirror Lake in its glory when the eastern sun comes 


u 
And inn the top of the cliff above puts gold in its silver cup; 
We have gazed on lofty Half-Dome’s wall when the light of the 
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western rays 
On the dreaming face of Uncle Sam in full effulgence plays; 
We have stood beneath the Bridal Veil when the friendly evening 

light 
Has wooed a radiant rainbow from out its snowy white; 
On the way to the Vernal diamonds we have paused to look across 
At the checkered Illilouette Fall with its waters that twist and toss; 
And below the great Yosemite we have stood on the very ground 
Where John Muir dwelt in solitude and Nature’s treasures found 
In this marvelous home of beauty, where cliff and water blend 
To give the green Ahwanee Vale riches that have no end. 

James Marin Drxon. 


The Philosophy Forum 


The program for the winter months of the Philosophy Forum 
at the University of Southern California is given in full on the inside 
back cover of the present issue of The Personalist. During the first 
semester the general topic discussed was “The Concept of God.” 
Introductory lectures on the theme were given by Professor Herbert 
L. Searles. Professor Wilbur H. Long, recently returned from a year 
in the Far East, discussed the concept of God in Chinese thought. 
Dr. B. A. G. Fuller, visiting professor in the School of Philosophy, 
gave four lectures on the Greek concept of God, while the concluding 
series of the semester may be referred to on the cover. 


Wildon Carr Memorial Service 


A memorial service to the late Professor Herbert Wildon Carr 
was held December 1, 1931, in the Mudd Memorial Hall of Philoso- 
phy at the University of Southern California. Among the numbers 
on the program were the life of Professor Carr, his place in the 
field of philosophy, excerpts from his writings, and a tribute in verse, 
the last by Hartley Burr Alexander. Other speakers included Ralph 
Tyler Flewelling, John Elof Boodin, Edwin Diller Starbuck, Wilbur 
Harry Long and Carl Farman. 


Along the Booths 


Finding Out God 


PATHWAYS TO THE REALITY OF GOD, by Rurus M. Jones. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 1931. Pp. xiii, 253. $2.00. 

THE FINDING OF GOD, by Encar Suerrietp BricHTMaNn. The 
Abingdon Press, New York. 1931. Pp. 200. $2.00. 

REFLEXIONS SUR LE PROBLEME DE DIEU: A Propos d’un 
Livre de M. Edouard Le Roy, par Fernanp Menscoz. Librairie 
Félix Alcan, Paris. 1931. Pp. 124. 

THE DOCTRINE OF GOD, by Apert C. Knupson. The Abing- 
don Press, New York. 1930. Pp. 434. $3.50. 

THE GROWTH OF THE IDEA OF GOD, by Dean Suatrer 
MatHews. The Macmillan Company, New York. 1931. Pp. 
xiil, 237. $2.50. 

In Pathways to the Reality of God Rufus Jones lays us under a 
deep debt of obligation for he puts the theistic problem in a clear 
and winsome way, quite unusual in theological discussion. There is 
everywhere the imagination of the poet and the seer. Moreover, the 
personalistic element in his treatment of the concept of God is very 
marked. He gives due place to the importance of the integrated 
self, the power of the creative imagination, the immanence in tran- 
scendence, which is the peculiar characteristic of personality, human 
and divine. He counters the charge against personalism as anthropo- 
morphic, by pointing out the necessary anthropomorphism of any 
world whose facts are seen through human eyes and minds: 

. religion is no more anthropomorphic than science is. The 
whole fabric of science is built upon the faith that we can trust 
the forms and categories of our human minds, that our mathe- 
matics fits the entire structure of the universe and that the 
organon of our logic works not only here but in Orion and the 
Pleiades as well. 

He turns with telling force upon themselves the arguments of the 
materialists that our human characteristics are inherited from an ape 
ancestry by accepting it and then claiming for the nobler character- 
istics that, since they cannot arise from the ape, they are the evi- 
dence that we are the children of God. 

He can discover no origin for mind out of bare molecular move- 
ment since such argument runs counter to the law of the sufficient 
reason. 

Personalists will have a special interest in his ascription of time- 
lessness to personality and his definition of the person: se 

A spiritual being is a being that can expand itself in ideal 
directions and that lives essentially in the experience and the 
achievement of beauty, goodness, love and truth, all of them 
timeless realities, rather than in movements from place to place 
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or in changes on a clock-dial. . . . to be a person is to have an 
inner life which cannot be adequately spread out or expressed 
in parts or space forms, and which binds time—past, present and 
future—as only a unifying mind can bind it, into a super- 
temporal experience that is charged with the intrinsic values of a 
cumulative life. 
And the whole cosmic process finds its complete interpretation 
only in the person of the Christ, since “the testimony of history is 
not complete until Christ is seen to be an inherent part of it.” 


Altogether it is a memorable and inspiring book. 


This latest work, The Finding of God, by the occupant of the 
Borden Parker Bowne chair of philosophy in Boston University, 
seems, from the frequent references to his former work, The Problem 
of God, and his defense of “the Given,” to be primarily an apologia 
for previously expressed views. In the previous work, if we under- 
stood his meaning, he advanced the theory that if God were good 
and able to prevent, he would not permit suffering and evil. The 
only possible solution was to assume that God had not mastered his 
own nature. He was excusable for the presence of evil because there 
was “the Given” in his own nature that he could not control. Thus, 
we solve the problem of evil by referring it to the imperfection of 
God. In the present work and in the controversies arising out of 
the former one, those who fail to accept this solution are accused of 
failure to face the problem of evil and of being followers of “old” 
or “orthodox” theology. In the present work, Dr. Brightman has 
switched from a concept of God controlled (in the sense of pre- 
vented) by “the Given” to one whose chief characteristic is that of 
controlling “the Given.” He seems to have made this about-face 
without being aware of it, but we must confess that we like him 
much better in the latter role, not because he is “older” or more 
“orthodox,” but because he seems more believable. We like the idea 
of a God who is actually cooperating with man, through suffering 
and pain building a better world. Such a concept should not seem 
foreign to any believer in the Deity of Jesus. On this theme there is 
a beautiful and captivating argument running throughout the book 
and one which will be of undoubted value to many souls who have 
been called to face the darker problems of existence. But this com- 
fort, we dare say, will not arise from a consciousness of “the Given” 
of Professor Brightman. It will arise from his own abrogation of his 
original doctrine into a God who is able, as he now says, to control 
all circumstances for good, and “who is never finally baffled by any 
problem.” To this interpretation of religion, we can give full assent, 
but with the feeling that the Problem of Evil is still unsolved. Two 
elements in this conception seem to us to stand in the way of under- 
standing of the problem. Fundamentally, the problem rests on the 
relation of God to the Time-space order. We must agree with Dr. 
Brightman that the Time-space order acts as a limitation on God. 
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We differ from him in that we conceive this limitation self-imposed 
in order to produce other voluntarily moral personalities who can 
become creative like himself. For such a result, there apparently 
must be the possibility of moral sequence. If the end could be seen 
from the beginning, we would love goodness, not for its own char- 
acter, but for the results. The temporal order seems, under the 
Present conditions, necessary to moral freedom. Is God justified in 
allowing this? Only unless the results are infinitely wrth while and 
only if it shall be eventually possible through the cooperation of man 
to bring the perfect world. 


The second obstacle to understanding seems to be the author’s 
oversight of the fact that the present world may not be an eternal 
goal, but rather a training-ground for free spirits that find elsewhere 
complete and eternal self-realization. The slowness of realization 
may not be due to any weakness in the divine nature, nor to obstacles 
in the divine nature, but may rather arise from the failure of man 
himself to win his moral heritage. 


We can quite agree that in the sense he creates and works in a 
Time-space order God limits himself for certain attainable purposes. 
That he is imperfect in experience, we can allow, but never that he 
has morally to grow or become perfect in love. The love of a mother 
for her babe is not greater in his manhood than when he was “a span 
long.” The content of her experience has grown steadily richer as he 
has fulfilled her hopes, but her love has been conceivably full and 
perfect throughout his life. And so even with an enrichening experi- 
ence it is not necessary to conceive God as morally imperfect. Indeed, 
to do'so is to do away with the God concept altogether. 


The steadily increasing number of volumes at home and abroad 
on the problem of God indicates a rising rather than a setting tide 
of faith. In a conversation with M. Bergson years ago, he indicated 
his intention of putting forth a study which should involve the 
problem of God. Unfortunately, long illness has probably prevented 
the fulfillment of that desire. What an opportunity has the L’Evolution 
Créatrix presented to the up-to-date theologian! Now Professor 
Ménégoz of the University of Strassbourg calls attention to the recent 
work of Edouard Le Roy as in a way fulfilling M. Bergson’s original 
intention. For, though M. Le Roy was not a pupil of Bergson, he 
builds upon a Bergsonian foundation in such manner that any future 
theology must reckon with it. Especially fitting is it in the day of the 
new physics, relativity and “quanta,” as offering a reconciliation 
between science and religion, or at least a working understanding. 
M. Ménégoz, who has already made an enviable name for himself, 
has given a clear exposition of Le Roy’s work and called attention in 
a clear and outstanding way to the important points in the book. To 
Personalists it will be of special interest to read Le Roy and to add 
to that reading M. Ménégoz’ exposition. 
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A reading of Dean Knudson’s The Doctrine of God is quite likely 
to convince the thoughtful reader of the soundness of judgment of 
that critic who declared it “a book of masterly scholarship, the first 
really great book written by an American on the doctrine of God 
in the last quarter of a century.” It is important in its up-to-dateness, 
for it gives calm, intelligent appraisal of current modern theories. In 
a period when change is in the air and which is characterized by 
confusion and doubt on the doctrine of God, the author leads the 
way to a tenable theism which is not inconsistent with but sympa- 
thetic toward science and all other realms of knowledge. Dr. 
Knudson is specially fitted for his task and in an unusual way. First 
of all, his grounding in biblical lore has given him intimate and first- 
hand knowledge of both Old and New Testaments in their original 
tongues and, second, he had unusual preparation in philosophy. In 
this book we reap the mature efforts of the ripened scholar. The 
effect should be clearing and helpful in the modern field of theology, 
not only to the scholar but to the intelligent layman as well. 


It has grown a bit unpopular to attempt a serious book on theol- 
ogy. We had grown wearied of the older type, depending upon the 
use of dialectic, but this is a fresh and interesting treatment, without 
any of the woodenness of the older systematics. 


Personalists will find particularly valuable the chapter on Philos- 
ophy and Theology, which points out the weakness of the modern 
philosophic aversion to metaphysics. He points out the two great 
advances made in the establishment of the reality of the human spirit. 


Two great contributions have been made toward this end. 
The first was the Platonic contention that spirit or personality 
is immaterial. It is, therefore, in its inner being independent of 
the body and need not necessarily cease to exist when the latter 
is dissolved. The second contribution is the modern insight into 
the fact that personality alone fills out the notion of being or 
reality. The real must provide for change, for this is a changing 
world; but if it is truly real, it must also in some sense abide and 
remain identical with itself. In a word, it must combine in itself 
identity and change, unity and plurality; and this, as a matter 
of fact, is done only in personality. We change and do many 
different things, yet through memory we remain or constitute 
ourselves one and the same. In this unique fact of self-con- 
sciousness we have, therefore, the key to reality. This insight 
and the allied insight into the immateriality of spirit give the 
lie to our sense prejudices, and thus prepare the way for and 
confirm the affirmations of faith. 
_ Of Professor Wieman’s definition of God as “the most subtle and 
intimate complexity of environmental nature which yields the greatest 
good when right adjustment is made” he comments: 
In this redefinition of God it is evident that he is not regarded 
as real in the same sense as is that larger Nature of which he 
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forms a part. It is, indeed, stated that “ his reality is as demon- 
strable as the world itself,” but the world or nature is manifestly 
thought of as the more inclusive and original reality. It is real 
in the metaphysical sense of the term, while God is real only in 
a secondary sense as a part or product of nature. No individu- 
ality or independent activity is ascribed to him. He may be 
spoken of as “the Power which makes for righteousness,” but 
this is only in an accommodated sense. He is, rather, a law or 
process, and is real only in the sense in which a law or social 
group is real. If a deeper reality is attributed to him, it is in a 
pantheistic sense. The system under consideration, however—if 
it may be called system—is far from being a consistent panthe- 
ism. It is a compound of positivism, naturalism, pantheism, and 
sociology, together with a dash of Platonic idealism and a per- 
sistent profession of empiricism. In such a fusion—if not con- 
fusion—of different points of view it is not always easy to 
determine exactly what is meant by the various statements con- 
cerning God. But it is clear that he is not be regarded as the 
ultimate ground of the universe. He is a part or aspect or 
expression of it. 


Of the attempt to pose a God rendered powerless by the weakness 
of his own moral nature he asks: 


. is he to be regarded as morally perfect from the start? 
Or is he a struggling and achieving being like ourselves? If the 
latter, he would have a religious experience similar to our own 
and would need a God as much as we. Under those circum- 
stances why he should himself be called God one is at a loss to 
know. Moral self-sufficiency is inherent in the idea of Deity. 
To attribute to God the same kind of moral struggle as that in 
which we are engaged, is to do violence to our profoundest 
religious sentiments. .. . The greatest moral dynamic of life is 
that which comes from the conviction that right is omnipotent 
and that its ultimate victory is assured. He who does not know 
this is a stranger to any deep religious experience. It is not 
sympathy with God, but faith in him that saves... . God may 
be perfectly good, but if he is impotent, his goodness will mean 
little to us. It is the union of goodness with power that is the 
sole ground of faith. To purchase relief from a theoretical diffi- 
culty by drastically limiting the divine power is no aid to true 
religion; it undermines faith rather than supports it... . better 
a baffled faith than no faith at all. 


Professor Bowne, after reading the usually large number of quiz 
papers turned in by his students, used to tell us that he had fre- 
quently, while reading, “to wash his eyes” in the sense that the 
artist has to keep standard colors by his side for frequent reference. 
So he went to the papers of his better students to help him determine 
the value of the others. Dr. Knudson’s book is to be recommended 
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in this day of confused theological teaching as one with which it is 
well “to wash one’s eyes.” It is new and yet it is sound. 


Dean Mathews’ The Growth of the Idea of God, traces the devel- 
opment of the God concept in the history of Western civilization. He 
realizes the deadlock into which the present period has come, when 
concepts, adequate in the past, no longer respond to the needs of 
intelligent men and yet the old thought patterns are insisted upon by 
many and few have worked their way through to satisfactory posi- 
tions. The problem thus raised is, he points out, due to the changing 
levels of civilization since God is for us in any case a response toward 
the Cosmic forces from which we seek help in the conduct of life. 
What this conduct shall be is a growing ideal of increasing civiliza- 
tions and will, in its turn, change the meaning for us of God, whose 
help we seek. This dependence of the individual upon what he con- 
ceives to be the higher cosmic forces, rather than from fear, the 
author sees to be the source of religion. Thus we have a growing 
God-concept built under the influence of changing social patterns 
from primitive times to our own. 

There are chapters on the God of the Hebrews, Monotheism in 
the Roman Empire, the Rise of Christian Monotheism, the God of 
Christian Theology, and he meets the modern problem in two es- 
pecially helpful chapters—New Theistic Patterns and A Contem- 
porary God. In the first of these final chapters he considers briefly 
some of the present-day concepts, such as those set forth particularly 
under the impulse of scientific theory. He devotes chief attention 
here to that renascence of positivism now going under the name of 
“humanism.” He shows very clearly how impossible it is to speak 
of values unless they are fundamental to the universe and unless 
they are united to personality and consequently the impossibility 
of building a system that can logically exist without the concept of a 
personal God. The concept of a personal God he does not, however 
hold in the old form so dearly loved of humanists and positivists for 
purposes of caricature, but rather as that cosmic power that we seek 
as making for righteousness: 

Like a vast parabola the personality-evolving activities of the 
cosmos touch our little circle of experience. We know not whence 
they come or whither they go, but we cannot evade them. We 
set up relations with them similar to those which we set up with 
persons. And thus we derive new strength and courage and 
moral motives for facing the tasks of life and building up a 
world-order in which personal relations will be more perfectly 
adjusted and human life happier. So long as this adjustment 
is made by the use of a theistic pattern, the value of the pattern 
Nee be determined on the one hand by its accord with such 

nowledge of the universe as we may possess, and on the other 
hand, by its capacity to further the personal values of life. . . 
As gravitation will help a man if he build a wall plumb, 80 
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human beings who order their lives in accordance with these 
personality-producing activities we conceive as God, will build 
upon a rock. Not to live in harmony with them is to build 
upon sand. 

Finally: 

. men are enabled by the use of a personal pattern to 
set up personal adjustment with those personality-producing 
activities of the cosmos by which they were evolved and on 
which they depend. In such relation there is help and happiness. 
For we are not comrades in doom, but children of hope. We are 
organically one with those cosmic activities we know as God. 

This book will be a genuine help to all those who have felt the 
impossible drag of childhood conceptions of God in the face of 
new necessities of thought. There is a judicial calm about it and a 
full and sympathetic consideration of scientific claims. It is far re- 
moved from any tinge of mysticism, but will for that very reason 
commend itself to the “tougher minded,” to use a Jamesian phrase, 
who have a sincere desire to retain a helpful personal concept of God. 

Seek baw De 
Scientific Clues to Reality 


THE MYSTERIOUS UNIVERSE, by James Jeans. The Macmillan 
eae ¥ 10193 boy Pp. vin, 163. $2.50, 

SCIENCE AND FIRST PRINCIPLES, by F. S. C. Norrurop. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 1931. Pp. xiv, 299. £3.00. 

An old-time idealist has to pinch himself hard at times to realize 
he is not dreaming as he reads that remarkable book by Sir James 
Jeans, The Mysterious Universe. The first chapter deals with what 
have until within twenty-five years been the current concepts of 
science and which are being even now stubbornly held against light 
by those to whom the dogmas of materialism, mechanism and natural- 
ism are dearer than truth. One by one he recounts the now dis- 
honored dogmas that Bowne was disclosing as logically untenable 
forty years ago. Among these are the dependence on the fallacy of 
the abstract, that life is merely the accidental consequence of a 
special set of laws. The fallacy, of course, being that law is 
compulsion rather than a uniformity of action, and that though we 
can find no law and trace no connection, there is a “law” present 
which abrogates the necessity of a law-giver or law-maker, or the 
presence of purpose and intelligence in creation. Pee 

He attacks likewise the familiar doctrine of man’s insignificance, 
which is the result of ignoring his distinctive character in the uni- 
verse. his intellectual and creative faculties, and judging him by his 
raasetas compared to the vastness of the material world. Science, 
with all its glib explanations of material structure, has entirely 
failed in accounting for man and in the same breath unconsciously 
failed to account for the existence and reliability of science itself. The 
result has been a characteristic pessimism regarding both the world 
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and man and the conclusion that all have stumbled into a universe 
which was “clearly not designed for life.” 

An almost kaleidoscopic re-arrangement of scientific thought 
came with the change of century. The nineteenth century had 
lasted just long enough for science to discover that certain phe- 
nomena, radiation and gravitation in particular, defied all 
attempts at a purely mechanical explanation. While philosophers 
were still debating whether a machine could be constructed to 
reproduce the thoughts of Newton, the emotions of Bach or the 
inspiration of Michelangelo, the average man of science was 
rapidly becoming convinced that no machine could be con- 
structed to reproduce the light of a candle or the fall of an apple. 


Thus the end of the mechanistic age was marked almost with the 
turn of the century with the “quantum theory” first broached by 
Planck, to be followed by the Einstein theory of relativity, the new 
concept of space-time, and the new atom of physics. The old causal 
mechanistic physics, which was satisfied that, though it had no 
proofs, when all was known it would have them, has been compelled 
to give way. 

The imperfect lantern is the old science. It gave us the illu- 
sion that, if only we had a perfect lantern, we should be able 
to determine both the position and motion of a particle at a 
given instant with perfect sharpness, and it was this illusion 
that introduced determinism into science. But now that we have 
the more perfect lantern in the new science, it merely shows us 
that the specifications of position and motion lie in two different 
planes of reality, which cannot be brought simultaneously into 
sharp focus. In so doing, it cuts away the ground on which the 
old determinism was based. 


And so we come upon a science in which indeterminism and free 
will are possible and cannot be scientifically disproved. In fact, the 
weight of the evidence is on the side of indeterminism. 

The age-old dogmas of conservation of matter, mass and energy 
“which ought to have been treated as working hypotheses,” but were 
assumed as uncontrovertible facts, have faded from the picture, or 
rather, assumed quite different forms in the new physics as it is com- 
pelled to revise the whole definition of materiality. 

. the tendency of modern physics is to resolve the whole 
material universe into waves, and nothing but waves. These 
waves are of two kinds: bottled-up waves, which we call matter 
and unbottled waves, which we call radiation or light. If anni- 
hilation of matter occurs, the process is merely that of unbottling 
imprisoned wave-energy and setting it free to travel through 
space. These concepts reduce the whole universe to a world of 
light, potential or existent, so that the whole story of its creation 
can be told with perfect accuracy and completeness in the six 
words: “God said, ‘Let there be light’.” 
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_The most startling and engaging chapter is the last one, in which 
Sir James, disclaiming to be a philosopher, yet declares some of his 
own interpretations; as, for instance, his concept of time: 

- . . time figures as the mortar which binds the bricks of 
matter together, much as, on the spiritual plane, the “windowless 
monads” of Leibniz were bound together by the universal mind. 
Or, perhaps with a nearer approach to actuality, we may think 
of the electrons as objects of thought, and time as the process 
of thinking. 

And all this indicates to him a moving cause of whose highest 
activity, thought, our own thoughts are a sort of replica. 

To my mind, the laws which nature obeys are less suggestive 
of those which a machine obeys in its motion than of those 
which a musician obeys in writing a fugue, or a poet in com- 
posing a sonnet. 

And the agreement of human minds with the thought displayed in 
the cosmic order has its telling sequence: 

Creations of an individual mind may reasonably be called less 
substantial than creations of a universal mind. A similar dis- 
tinction must be made between the space we see in a dream and 
the space of everyday life; the latter, which is the same for us 
all, is the space of the universal mind. It is the same with time, 
the time of waking life, which flows at the same even rate for 
us all, being the time of the universal mind. Again we may think 
of the laws of thought of a universal mind. The uniformity of 
nature proclaims the self-consistency of this mind. 

And so to him mind no longer appears to be an intruder into the 
realm of matter, but rather to be its creator and governor. 

Every personalist and every up-to-date thinker will purchase a 
copy of this book as setting forth in clear and telling language the 
story of a scientific revolution vaster than that which followed the 
change from the Ptolemaic to the Copernican astronomy. R.T.F. 


The leading theme in Professor Northrop’s work, Science and First 
Principles, is the conception of reality as a macroscopic atom, sur- 
rounding and holding in relatively stable equilibrium an enormous 
number of microscopic atoms. This he considers demonstrated by the 
findings of science, and he has expounded his view partly through 
a concise and useful summary of recent scientific discovery and 
theory in three fields: relativity physics, quantum physics, and 
biology (chapters 2, 3, and 4). Chapter one is an account of Greek 
and pre-relativity science, while the last two chapters (5 and 6) are 
on “Man,” and on the notion of reality as a three-fold structure in 
which the physical, the psychical, and the formal play equal parts. 
This division gives the author a standpoint from which to develop 
a philosophy of history, a theology, and in general a solution of most 
philosophic questions. 
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The fundamental dualism, according to this latest expression of 
the realistic tendency in the United States, is not between mind and 
matter, nor freedom and necessity. It is between the great and the 
small, or the macroscopic atom and the microscopic atoms. From this 
opposition comes the equilibrium that is living matter, and the still 
more elaborate equilibrium, with its rational and irrational char- 
acters, its devotion to necessity and its participation in freedom, that 
is man. The categories are all accounted for by a reality that is 
fundamentally matter in motion. Relations are the offspring of 
material substance, though the multiplicity of microscopic atoms 
introduces contingency as well as necessity. The last-named category 
is the product of the large, perfect atom. Space and time are deriva- 
tives of matter in motion, and are not conditions of it. Numerous 
further “deductions” and definitions could be cited to show that 
Professor Northrop’s theory is extraordinarily fertile in providing 
him with clues to dispel the stock philosophic bugaboos. 


Justifications of the macroscopic atom view can only be indicated. 
The general standpoint is that we must follow the deliverances of 
science in our search for first principles. In relativity we are said 
to have essentially a physical theory, in which matter is the ulti- 
mate. Space and time, and space-time are definable only in terms 
of mass and motion. “It is to the changeless form of the tensor 
equation that we must go for our conception of the basic nature of 
things, and this gives only matter and its motion an objective status” 
(93-4). In field theories and quantum physics generally, actual dis- 
coveries are said by the author to support only a physical theory of 
nature, and the quantum motion of atomic nature is declared to 
spring from a conflict in the two types of motion (here affirmed for 
the first time): the circular motion induced by the macroscopic 
atom, and the normally rectilinear motion of microscopic atoms. The 
macroscopic atom, furthermore, is God, perfect, orderly, and the 
ground of all being. 


Professor Northrop’s whole allegiance is to Greek ways of think- 
ing. At least three modern trends would offer opposition. There is 
first the development of epistemology, with its investigation of the 
conditions of knowing and its consequent emphasis upon the superior 
concreteness of self-knowledge. Secondly, the development of ideal- 
ism in its various forms gives pause. Is the key to reality to be 
found in scientific thought or in society and the philosophy of spirit? 
Moreover, which is the better clue to the other? It is hard to be- 
lieve that the criticisms of men like Kant and Bradley would not 
apply to the macroscopic atom theory. We have still the right and 
duty of asking, What is science? as well as prayerfully wondering, 
What does science say? In the third place, there has been increasing 
emphasis upon evolution and process in various metaphysical 
schemes, Professor Northrop feels that temporalism is anti-scientific. 
Reports of its death, however, are likely to prove greatly exagger- 
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ated. There is indication, indeed, that the philosophy of events is 
just getting started, and this is only one type of evolutionary theory. 

Also, one might mention theories of deity that are spiritual but by 
no means so obsolete as the author seems to think. On the contrary, 
his big round god is the one that seems destined for the valley of 
forgotten things. 

In reading the vigorous, able work of Professor Northrop, one is 
reminded of Kant, whose first love was science. But he went forward 
(or was it backward?) to an affirmation of the critical philosophy 
as opposed to the dogmatic. Now, new metaphysical systems, espe- 
cially definite and complete ones, are rare, and we should be grateful 
for Science and First Principles, even if it does not convince. And 
from one of the author’s ability we may also ask for something 
better—more philosophic, more critical. 


What Is Philosophy ? 


FUNDAMENTALS OF PHILOSOPHY, by W. S. GamertsFELDER 
AnD D. Lutuer Evans. Prentice-Hall, Inc., N. Y. 1930. Pp. 
mi VOL. $3.50. 

THE FIELD OF PHILOSOPHY, by Josreru A. Letcuton. Fourth 
Edition. D. Appleton and Co., N.Y. 1930. Pp. xii, 639. $3.50. 

A DEFENCE OF PHILOSOPHY, by Ratpu Barton Perry. Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge. 1931. Pp. 56. 

Fundamentals of Philosophy is one of the most comprehensive 
books of its character that has appeared during the past few 
years. The work is divided into four parts including an introductory 
part intended to orient the student to the place of philosophy in the 
life of culture, an epistemological section, a metaphysical section, and 
concludes with a treatment of the problems of axiology and 
personality. 

The treatment of special problems under these various heads is not 
simply in the form of undigested summaries of the various views, but 
in every case an attempt is made to state a constructive view repre- 
senting the position of the authors. Often this view is a synthesis 
of the existing views in the field, or a carefully discriminated selection 
of one from among the many. 

The personalistic view predominates throughout. In the intro- 
ductory part it is held that Philosophy stands somewhere between 
science and poetry. It aims to be scientific, that is, critical and in- 
ductive. Philosophy cannot be as impersonal as science because 
science offers an intellectual reaction to the world while philosophy 
offers a reaction of the whole personality. 

In method and spirit it is one with the sciences, except that 
it is more personal and interpretative. Its aim is to begin where 
the sciences leave off, taking the generalizations there arrived 
at, comparing, criticizing and organizing them into higher and 
more completely verified views of the world and life (148). 
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In the epistemological section it is held that thoughts are real 
because they are real for a personal mind. “From our standpoint 
the datum of experience is the whole situation of a knowing subject 
knowing a known object” (261). The place of other selves is 
emphasized: ae . ‘ 

The mind, through its active capacities can increase its power 

as a revealer of objective nature. The most proficient method 

of enhancing its breadth of experience is that of intercommuni- 

cation with other minds (262). 

The Interpretation theory of truth is adopted by the writers as a 
criterion of knowledge, which is defined as,—“The notion of co- 
herence which involves the correction and extension of ideas in a 
community of selves who are, to and for each other, interpreters of 
the truth” (290). 

In the metaphysical section in the discussion of the conflict be- 
tween Teleology and Mechanism the personalistic view is expressed 
as follows: 

But what is the cosmic purpose? If our reasoning has not 
been entirely amiss, the goal of the world process is the creation 
and fashioning of free, self-determining souls or selves (448). 

The qualitative character of ultimate Being is dualistic: 

Reality is the unification of the material and the mental, but 

it is a unitary system in which the unique function and nature of 

each aspect are conserved (484). 

Pluralism and singularism are reconciled and synthesized in the 
idea of personality “to really be means always to be a self.” In the 
discussion of the Quantitative nature of the real world a solution of 
the conflict between nominalist and realist is as follows: 

The solution of the conflict, like the solution of the strife 
between materialism and idealism, is found in the theory which 
recognizes the actuality of change, diversity and materiality, but 
which treats these conditions as being organized, unified and 
spiritualized in the vital wholes called persons (514). 

In the closing section problems of the self, the problem of values, 
the problem of evil and the problem of God are handled in the same 
able style—concluding with a personal conception of God. 

If, as we have held, spirit and personality are the end or 
goal of the cosmic process, and, if it may be believed that God’s 
nature is expressed in his creative work, then we may conclude 
that no single symbol is quite so applicable to deity as person- 
ality (718). 

This book will be found a most excellent introduction for the be- 
ginner in philosophy and also a stimulating book for the student who 
has already a foundation in the problems of philosophy. The ex- 
haustive way in which the various views on every subject have 
been marshalled provides ample material upon which the student 
may reach his own conclusions if he does not wish to accept the 
personalistic views of the author. Herpert L, Searwes. 
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Professor Leighton’s Field of Philosophy is probably the least 
“temperamental” and one-sided of all the introductions to philos- 
ophy. Through 630 pages of a dignified, pleasant exposition he tells 
of men and problems in such a way that historical perspective is 
preserved, not for its own sake but for the cultural depth it brings. 
Modern systems and problems, too, are treated simply, the emphasis 
being laid upon clear exposition. The beginning reader thus views 
contemporary movements from the much-needed but seldom experi- 
enced “standpoint of the whole.” The value of this for our own 
rather strenuous theory-making is plain. 

Indeed, the present productivity in American philosophical thought 
has promoted a restless state of affairs in which few introductory 
texts reach four editions. That Professor Leighton’s sane and con- 
structive book has done so is a matter for mutual congratulation. 

The new addition has been augmented by a useful glossary. It 
also takes note of new scientific and psychological trends by the 
addition of chapters on “The Physical Realm,” “Whitehead’s Phil- 
osophy of Organism,” and “Theories of the Soul or Mind.” Other 
changes have been made to bridge the gap between the edition of 
1923 and the present. 


The task of referring students and others interested in philosophy 
to an essay lively to read that will also give them a real picture of 
the subject is not always easy. Many accounts like Professor Perry’s 
are delightful, even as his, but so purely personal as to be one-sided. 
This is not true of Ad Defence of Philosophy. He who runs may read, 
but when he is through he will have found that philosophy has four 
fields, corresponding to different ultimate questions, and leading to 
metaphysics, cosmology, logic and epistemology, and ethics. Also 
that philosophy is characterized by a tenacious and persistent curi- 
osity that ultimately leads to some sort of effort to embrace the 
whole. There is the assertion, too, that it is not popular, but, as the 
author strongly says, involves a “deliberate affront to common 
sense.” This follows from the chief virtue of philosophy, its creative 
character. The latter is no more than mentioned by Professor Perry, 
from fear, perhaps, of an unmanageable crush of neophytes in the 
classrooms of philosophy. al 


Sources of Life and Thought 
WITH THE DOOR OPEN, by J. Anker Larsen. Translated from 


the German by Erwin and Pieasaunce von GarsBerc. The 


Macmillan Co., New York. 1931. Pp. 112. $1.50. 


SELECTIONS FROM MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHERS: From 
Augustine to Albert the Great. Edited by Ricnarp McKeon. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1930. Pp. 375. $1.25. 


SELECTIONS FROM MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHERS: From 
Roger Bacon to William of Ockham. Edited by RicHarp 
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McKeon. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1930. Pp. 515. 
125. 

AN A N'FHOLOGY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY, by Daniex 
Sommer Ropinson. Thomas Y. Crowell, New York. 1931. Pp. 
xili, 836. $4.50. 

THE WORKS OF ARISTOTLE. Translated into English under the 
Editorship of W. D. Ross. Vol. III. The Clarendon Press, 
Oxford. 1931. Pp. vii, 485b. $7.00 

Who would not, in these confused and wearied days, lay hold upon 

the secret springs and sources of life itself? The great mass of us 
have become so busy that we never pause to ask what we are busy 
about. These moments of silence, of reflection, and of prayer, which 
give insight and guidance, which give power to the spirit of man, are, 
for the most part and in most modern lives, lacking. Thus life comes 
to be lived entirely upon the surface and is consumed by the unim- 
portant and inconsequential. Anker Larsen, in his With the Door 
Open, calls us to the deeper experiences of the spirit with a frankness 
of expression and beauty of diction seldom equalled in the literature 
of mysticism. To many, his words will probably not bear much of 
understanding; to others, they will form a clear call for a return to 
the sources of life. The book has been beautifully translated out of 
the German by Erwin and Plaisaunce von Gaisberg. 


We now have in the Modern Students’ Library what many have 
long anticipated, two volumes of selections covering the whole 
medieval period from Augustine to William Ockham. The appear- 
ance of these handy and inexpensive editions should lead in our 
colleges to a revival of interest in medieval philosophy, for we have 
put into our hands at last a sufficient portion of the medieval writing 
to provide a clew to the main movements of thought. Of special 
value will they be for elementary classes to whom this field need 
not longer to be a closed and sealed book. For the student they 
provide a much-needed hand-book to more serious study. 


Professor Robinson has now supplemented his very valuable 
Anthology of Recent Philosophy with another, An Anthology of 
Modern Philosophy, which presents extracts from the great leaders 
of human thought from Paracelsus and Bruno to Thomas Hill Green. 

The book accords with a growing demand of modern philosophical 
pedagogy that the student be introduced directly to the philosophical 
material that forms the subject of study. Too many of the histories 
have been written from the philosophical bias of the author and 
there has been much information about the original philosopher, but 
no access to him. Thus we have an invaluable aid to students of the 
history of the modern period. Some of the materials have heretofore 
been practically inaccessible; such, as Paracelsus’ Origin and Destiny 
of Creation and the work of Bruno and Campanella. Of very great 
value is the Conspectus of Philosophy at the beginning of the volume, 
which undertakes the classification of the philosophers by schools or 
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types of thinking, and there is throughout an abundance of illustra- 
tive material and running comment to assist the elementary student. 
The book is well printed and contains copious appendices bibliogra- 
phies and indices. 


The final number of the eleven-volume Oxford translation of 
Aristotle happens to be volumes three to six in one cover, covering the 
field of the Aristotelian Biology and Psychology. The work of trans- 
lation has been done by eminent scholars: the Meteorologica, by the 
late E. W. Webster of Oxford, who died in the Great War; the 
De Mundo, by E. S. Forster of Sheffield; the De Anima, by J. A. 
Smith of Magdalen; the Parva Naturalia, by J. 1. Beare of Dublin, 
the De Spiritu, by J. F. Dobson of Bristol. | 

Thus, the great work of the Clarendon Press of presenting us with 
a modern form and translation of Aristotle is happily completed in 
that high style that we have learned to expect from this press. Other 
volumes of the series include as translators, Benjamin Jowett, Ingram 
Bywater, Professors Joachim, Stocks, D’Arcy, Thompson, and others. 
The work has been edited by Provost Ross of Oriel College. 

The scholarly merit of the work will make it necessary to all 
collections of philosophy. Relate 


Miscellaneous 


PERSONALITY AND REASON, by Roserta Crutcuer. With a 
Preface by H. Witpon Carr. The Favil Press, London. 1931. 
Poli: .$2-00. 


In Dr. Crutcher’s Personality and Reason we have a valuable 
survey of the leading modern concepts of the person and his relation 
to the world of reality. To a long and careful study of such men as 
Leibniz, Spinoza, Kant, Hegel and Bergson, the author has added a 
thorough training in both theoretical and experimental psychology 
and brings all this to bear on her study of personality. Her general 
conclusions are that personality is to be conceived as an activity, 
unanalyzable except for purposes of study, containing within itself 
the source of its activity. She finds the acceptance of the Trinity 
a means of maintaining personality in a supreme being who is able to 
transcend and yet provide the ground for cosmic activity. 

Her reply to Bradley on the nature of personality seems satisfy- 
ing and complete, but it is not always easy to distinguish between 
what she is establishing as her own view and what the view of 
others. On the whole, she differs from what is at present the domi- 
nant type of personalism by her failure to look upon the existence of 
a rational world of things and persons as demanding a sufficient 
cause in the world-ground itself. This leads her through the trini- 
tarian conception to affirm personality in God in the more orthodox 
way, but in a God who seems to this reviewer not to be an essential 
part of the universe. 
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The work is beautifully printed by the Favil Press, but a bit 
marred by careless proof-reading. It was presented in partial fulfil- 
ment of requirements for the doctor’s degree in the School of Philos- 
ophy at the University of Southern California. Ri 


SCHOPENHAUER: PESSIMIST AND PAGAN, by V. J. McGr1. 
Brentano’s, New York. 1931. Pp. 312. $4.00. Be’ 

There has long been need for a lively, readable and discriminating 
biography in English of the greatest modern pessimist, and now we 
have it in McGill’s Schopenhauer: Pessimist and Pagan. Of course, 
there will be some to dispute the title “greatest.” There are Voltaire 
and Nietzsche to be reckoned with as well as others, earlier and 
later, for pessimism is the mood of our age, or shall we say, the 
favorite pose of our age. And who is there who has held so long the 
popular admiration or who is read more avidly by eager youth and 
freshman misanthropes? In our great public libraries where Schopen- 
hauer’s works are accessible they will be found blackened and frayed 
to the very print and in most cases the margins of the section on 
“Women” and on “Suicide” are sure to be the ones worn to rags. 
Yet Schopenhauer neither hated the one nor loved the other as he 
should to have been consistent with his philosophy. In the main, it 
would not be too much to declare that his influence has been baneful. 
To understand him, however, we must consider him in the back- 
ground of that easy optimism which it was his life-work and perhaps 
his duty to protest. He came forth in a day when German philosophy 
had reached the zenith of empty ratiocination and saved philosophy 
for the man of average intelligence. In his World as Will and as Idea 
there was not only beauty of diction, but the power of great ideas and 
his influence has been great in the present generation. Perhaps his 
service has been of the gadfly variety to shake us out of the smug 
complacency of half-philosophies and too-easy conclusions. 

And now we have the story well-told and can see the influences of 
health, family and experience that were making for his pessimism. 
It need not surprise us that his sufferings were almost wholly the 
result of the unbounded and irascible egotism of a man never called 
upon to earn his daily bread or ever to suffer want, for such is 
the fertile soil of pessimism. 

Professor McGill has chosen his materials well and has given us 
a fascinating picture of the old “pessimist and pagan,” or, as another 
recent biographer has called him, “Der Alte Grosse Kater.” 


RTs 


THE ENGLISHMAN AND HIS BOOKS IN THE EARLY 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, by Amy Crusr. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, N. Y. 1930. Pp. 301. $3.50. 

Mrs. Cruse’s book is a most welcome addition to the growing 
number of works treating literature from the non-academic point of 
view. Her most notable previous work, The Shaping of English 
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Literature, has introduced the rather novel method of treating litera- 
ture from the point of view of the actual readers of that literature, 
and not from the point of view of the professional critics. The de- 
lightfully fresh style of this earlier work, with its numerous well- 
chosen illustrations, has been followed in the present book. Strictly 
speaking, the work presents the varied aspects of what we know as 
the Romantic Period, but the literary output is presented from the 
view-point of typical groups of readers of the time. For example, we 
are given a chapter entitled “Young Gentlemen at the University,” 
in which we see Thomas de Quincey, Lord Byron, Macaulay, and 
numerous others talking about the books that have just come on 
sale at the book-stalls. We are given chapters on “Working-Men 
Readers,” “Lecturers and Their Audiences,” “The Waverley Novels 
and Their Readers,” “Drawing-Room Books,” and so forth. A most 
revealing chapter is entitled “A Supper at Charles Lamb’s and A 
Dinner at Holland House.” The author seems almost omniscient in 
her possession of a multitude of facts regarding the actual books 
read by well-known men and women of the day. She enables us to 
see two excited readers sharing a new Waverly Novel, and takes us 
along with Macaulay down the road to meet the coach that was 
bringing copies of a new romance to Cambridge. The illustrations, 
which are numerous, are very well-chosen, and do actually illustrate 
the material in the volume. Of course, this social variety of literary 
history can never take the place of genuine literary criticism, which 
with its longer perspective necessarily discounts the value of that 
very excitement which is the breath of life in the book here con- 
sidered. But one can think of no better introduction to the actual 
literary life of the nineteenth century in England than this contribu- 
tion by Mrs. Cruse. Louts WANN. 
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THE REALITY OF GOD AND RELIGION AND AGNOSTI- 
CISM, by Baron Freipricu von Hucet. E. P. Dutton and Co., 
N.Y. 1931. Pp. xi, 264. $4.00. 

SOME PROBLEMS IN ETHICS, by H. B. W. Josepu. Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. 1931. Pp. vi, 135. 

THE SONG OF GOD, by Duan Gopat Mukerji. E. P. Dutton 
and Co., New York. 1931. Pp. xi, 166. $3.50. 

THE JUNGLE OF THE MIND, by Epcar James Swirr. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1931. Pp. ix, 340. $2.50. 

INTERPRETATION AND ANALYSIS, by Joun Wispom. Kegan 
Paul, London. 1931. Pp. 136. 2/6. 

JOHN CALVIN: THE MAN AND HIS ETHICS, by Georcia 
Harkness. Henry Holt & Co., New York. 1931. Pp. xiii, 266. 
$3.00. 
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WE NEED RELIGION, by Ernest Fremont Tittie. Henry Holt 
& Co., New York. 1931. Pp. ix, 156. $1.50. 

CIAL PROCESS AND HUMAN PROGRESS, by Crarence 

Y Marsu Case. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. 1931. Pp. 
336, $2.25. 

BERKELEY’S COMMONPLACE BOOK, Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, Notes and Index, by G. A. Jounston. Faber and Faber, 
London. 1931. Pp. xxiv, 158. 7/6 net. 

MIND AND MATTER, by G. F. Stour. The Macmillan Co., New 
York: 21931) (Po. xiv. 323.2 eat. 

THE PLATONIC TRADITION IN ANGLO-SAXON PHILOSO- 
PHY, by Joun H. Muirneap. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
1931. Pp. 446. $5.00. 

AMERICA COMES OF AGE, by Anpre Siecrriep. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., New York. 1930. 17th Printing. Pp. x, 358. £3.00. 

GREATEST THOUGHTS ON IMMORTALITY, compiled by J. 
Hever. Richard E. Smith, Inc., New York. 1930. Pp. xxiv, 
183. $2.00. 

AN ESSAY CONCERNING THE UNDERSTANDING, KNOWL- 
EDGE, OPINION AND ASSENT, by Joun Locke. Edited 
with an introduction by Benyamin Ranp. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 1931. Pp. lix, 307. $3.50. 

COSMIC PROBLEMS, An Essay on Speculative Philosophy, by 
J. S. MacKenzie. Macmillan & Co., London, 1931. Pp. ix, 122. 
6/net. 

THE UNIVERSE IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN PHYSICS, by 
Max Prancx. W. W. Norton & Co., New York. Pp. 114. $2.00. 

CICERO, by Gaston Detayen. Translated from the French by 
FarRELL Symons. With an appreciation by M. Raymonp Porn- 
care. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 1931. Pp. xvii, 303. $4.00. 

PLATO AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES, by G. C. Frenp. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., N.Y. 1930. Pp. xi, 242. $4.00. 

VOLTAIRE, by Georc Branpves. Vols. I & II. Albert and Charles 
Boni, N.Y. 1930. Vol. I, Pp. 385; Vol. II, Pp. 408. $10.00. 
CHRISTIAN FAITH AND LIFE, by The Most Reverend Witt1am 
Temete, Archbishop of York. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. 1931. 
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THE TAPROOT OF RELIGION, by Cuartes F. Sanpers. The 
Macmillan Co., N.Y. 1931. Pp. viii, 266. $2.00. 

HAS SCIENCE DISCOVERED GOD? A Symposium of Modern 
Scientific Opinion, Gathered and edited by Epwarp H. Corron. 
Thos. Y. Crowell Co., N.Y. 1931. Pp. lviii, 308. $3.50. 

WISE MEN WORSHIP, A Compilation of Excerpts from Scientists, 
Philosophers, and Professional Men Concerning Science and 
Religion. Compiled and Edited by Maset Hitz. With a Preface 
by Wituram Lyon Puetps. E. P. Dutton & Co., N.Y. 1931. 
Pp. xvii, 134. $1.00. 
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CONDILLAC’S TREATISE ON THE SENSATIONS 
Translated by Geraldine Carr 


The only English translation of this influential work. 250 pages. £2.50 


THE MONADOLOGY OF LEIBNIZ 
Translated by H. Wildon Carr, with an Introduction, Com- 


mentary, and Supplementary Essays. ix, 213 pages. $2.50. 


COGITANS COGITATA 
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pages. $1.50. 
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In his discussion of Creative Ideas in the Field of Western History, 
The Editor examines the force of individualism asia fundamental 
clue to the institutions and beliefs of mankind in modern times. 


Professor B. A. G. Fuller’s Study of Spinoza is a consideration 
of H. F. Hallet’s recent book, Aeternitas, with special reference to 
the problems of extension and duration. Dr. Fuller is visiting profes- 
sor of philosophy in the University of Southern California. 


Bowne’s Doctrine of Freedom, by Professor Carroll DeWitt 
Hildebrand of DePauw University, demonstrates the precision with 
which Bowne argued for the acceptance of freedom from the facts 
of reason and rationality. 


John Wright Buckham, professor of philosophy in the Pacific 
School of Religion, concludes his examination of Herbert Wildon 
Carr’s Contribution to Personalism. In general, the theistic position 
is seen by the writer to be a better philosophical principle than the 
hypothesis of a World Soul. 


From the pen of Carlos Kling of the University of Texas comes 
the penetrating discussion of Hawthorne's View of Sin. Discussing 
chiefly The Marble Faun, he inquires whether Hawthorne’s treatment 
of sin was itself a sin against the best artistic canons. 


Two poems are submitted to readers of The Personalist this month. 
The April Stoker is by the well-known Virginian, John Richard 
Moreland; while 7he Holy Trinity, by Marion Elmo of Los An- 
geles, presents a striking bit of theology from a writer new to our 
pages. 


In the present number appears an account of the 1931 meeting 
of the Pacific Division of the American Philosophical Association, 
as well as the constitution and membership roll of the organizaton. 
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G As Diogenes set out for the day’s stroll, lan- 
tern in hand, searching for an honest man, he 
was nearly up-ended at the corner by his dis- 
ciple Crates, who was rushing violently from 
the Agora. 


@ DIOGENES (Speaking): How now, Crates, 
has madness overtaken thee or art thou down 
with a fit? 


@ CRATES (Pausing for breath): Nay, Master, 
but hast thou not heard the news brought by 
runners and the swift trireme just in port? 


@ DIOGENES: What news? 
@ CRATES: That Alexander hath decided to 


carry the blessings of civilization to India. 


@ DIOGENES: And pray how doth he perform 
this? 


@ CRATES: He hath gathered ten thousand 
horsemen, an innumerable company of spear- 
men, and vast hordes of elephants. Already he 
hath sacked many cities and put all the inhabi- 
tants to the sword. The plunder is already so 
great that he hath not means to carry it and so 
perforce must stop en route to consume it in 
revelry. Many hath he bound in slavery, so that 
he is now served by kings. Hast thou not heard 
of the beautiful Bactrian, Roxana? 


@ DIOGENES: But what has all this to do with 


the blessings of civilization? 


q@ CRATES: Art thou so stupid, Master, as not 
to see that he offers to other nations the proud 
privilege of becoming civilized like himself? 
And besides, trade follows the flag. 


@ DIOGENES: Believest thou all this, Crates? 
q@ CRATES: Yea, truly! 
@ DIOGENES: Then I shall break my lantern 


and retire to my tub, since there is no more 
chance of finding an honest man. 
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